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Facts and Fictions about the Position of Spain 


“ AFRICA begins with the Pyrenees,” So of Spain wrote Edmund 
About with reference, not to the savagery of its inhabitants, but its 
want of travelling comforts. Those who, as is shown by the recent 
correspondence in an evening newspaper, have seen special proof 
of the inhumanity of the Spanish character in the popularity of the 
bullering, may discover another sign of peninsular indifference to 
human woes in the calmness with which some of his countrymen 
have received the assassination of the Spanish Premier. The Italian 
who fired the deadly shot does not appear to have had any Spanish 
accomplices. As a matter of fact, and as everyone who has lived 
among the lower classes across the Pyrenees knows, the Spanish 
appetite for blood is so glutted at the bull-fight as to require 
little other indulgence. The Spanish Socialist or Anarchist of 
the most desperate type usually draws the line on the hither 
side of murder, Of all the Latin races, none has its violent 
passions under better control than the Spaniard. Overhear a 
knot of workmen in Toledo or Malaga discussing, as they often 
do, the subject. The stiletto or the bomb is condemned with 
unfeigned disgust. Beyond the fact that he is soaked in garlic 
and vile tobacco, the Spanish revolutionary, where he can be 
found, is to-day for the most part as personally unobjectionable as 
Don Quixote, and is unballasted by an ounce of the common 
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sense of Sancho Panza. Those anarchist* outbursts which Canovas 
may have procured his own death by putting down are among 
pure-born Spaniards rare and transient. The Italians and French 
between them seem to have left little of the old Latin spright- 
liness or fun for the sons of the Peninsula. The Eastern strain 
imparted by Moorish associations to the subjects of King Alfonso 
has conspired no doubt with the conscious gravity proper to the 
descendants of the grave and splendid Dons to depress and darken 
the temper of the lower-class Spaniard. The bad tobacco of a 
damp cigarette is ignited more easily by a farthing lucifer on 
a windy day than the Spanish temper en masse lends itself 
to the inflammatory teachings of international revolutionaries. 
Europe is not yet quite divided, as, had certain predictions been 
well founded, by this time it ought to have been, between the 
secret societies and the Vatican, the Red terror and the Black. 
Professional assassins like the murderer of Canovas are under 
pecuniary obligations periodically to put themselves in evidence. 
In Spain, less than in any European country; are they the instru- 
ments of the popular will, or do they point to .the existence of 
any deep-seated and organised discontent with the existing 
Government. The father of the present infant King of Spain 
personally did more to popularise the Monarchy in his country 
than, outside England, has been effected by any crowned head of 
our day. That sovereign had lived so long and intimately with 
Englishmen as to have taken many English habits with him to 
his palace, His life profoundly impressed ‘the Spanish mind by 
by its manly simplicity.. While yet unmarried, he occupied only 
one or two rooms, remarking, @ 7 Anglais, to his Grand Cham- 
berlain that “with a place for his bath, his cigar, his mutton chop, 
and his newspaper, he was more than content.” The process of 
deepening the sentiment of loyalty to the Spanish Crown has 
since then been continued without break.: The Queen-Regent: is 
a woman of singular good sense, of great general capacity, 
unfailing tact, and of an aptitude for understanding the Spanish 


* An evening newspaper contemptuously asks what “anarchist” means, and 
with an affectation of knowledge suggests that the word ought to mean “a friend 
of government.” A little more knowledge or a little shorter memory would have 
revealed the fact that the prefix “an” is rightly in this case as in others used in a 
privative sense, so that “anarchist” as the foe of government is good Greek as 
well as, according to this newspaper, bad journalese. 
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character that almost amounts to genius. Many are the party 
crises which have confronted her. During all of them she has 
shown a prudence in action, and an absence of partiality to 
cliques or sections, successfully, if unconsciously, imitated from 
the English example. Were anything else wanted to deepen and 
extend the affection of the country for the monarchy, it would 
be forthcoming in the years of her son, and the vicissitudes 
through which she has already passed. An infancy so weakly as 
to have caused his life more than once~ to have trembled in the 
balance, has been followed by a healthy and vigorous boyhood. 
The Republic party in Spain is very weak. Its active leader in 
the ’eighties was Zorrilla. With the departure for Paris .of. that 
able and dangerous man, the anti-Monarchical movement, in 
those more tumultuous aspects which advertised its existence, was 
left without a head. It is true that Republicanism as a phrase 
possesses in Emilio Castelar an orator on whose lips Spanish 
multitudes are always ready to hang, and who, in point of the 
literary quality of some of his effects, ranks with, if not above, 
Mr. Gladstone himself. But Castelar is too eminently respectable 
and discreet a person to encourage an active propaganda on 
behalf of the polity which is his ideal, as against the Monarchy 
of which events make him the subject. Even were he to find a 
popular rostrum and to pour from it those periods in praise of 
republic whose dignity and music have won him in the past so 
wide an admiration, his success would be academical only. 

Nor is definite and most substantial proof wanting of the general 
satisfaction of the Spanish people with the policy of their Govern- 
ment and its results. All the apprehensions expressed in not 
unintelligent or ill-informed quarters for the future of Spain have 
been, of course, inspired by the war in Cuba. That is obviously 
a grievous strain upon the Government of King Alfonso. Its 
end seems as remote to-day as ever. But on the other hand the 
Government can point to some successes. Above all, Spanish 
pride is satisfied by the moderation and friendliness which have 
recently marked the attitude of the United States, Not very 
long since, indeed, the American Press, affecting to represent the 
American Government, hectored the Spaniards about the state of 
affairs in the island which is the paradise of the smoker of 
cigars. It may be a mystery, but a fact it is, that all this talk 


has come to nothing. The subject has in fact entirely dropped, — 
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nor as yet in the Press of either country, or among politicians 
on either side of the Atlantic, can any explanation of this sudden 
and significent silence be found. The inference is therefore 
reasonable that a prospect exists of some system of autonomy 
in Cuba such as will save Spanish honour, satisfy American 
sentiments, and bring to an end the prolonged strife which is 
ruining all industries in the island. As a matter of fact, good 
instead of evil to the Spanish Government has already come out 
of the Cuban troubles. Spanish patriotism has shown itself to-day 
entirely in excess of those sentiments which correspond to it in 
other countries, and has enabled the Government to meet the 
financial requirements of the country without the assistance of 
foreign credit. The exact figures are not generally known, and 
from official, but as yet unpublished, sources, may be given now. 
One large loan of 400,000,000 pesetas was more than fully 
subscribed in Spain last year. Now an additional sum of 
200,000,000 pesetas is equally assured. In other words (taking a 
peseta as a fraction over gd.) expressed in the more familiar 
currency of Great Britain, within two years a country, which has 
not an unique reputation for solvency or full development of 
resources, has provided some 424,000,000 to enable the Govern- 
ment to bring to an end a campaign which its enemies, through- 
out not only Spain, but the world, have used all their ingenuity 
in turning to the damage and discredit of the Ministers of the 
Spanish Monarchy. 

The truth is, that just now it is neither the purpose nor the 
policy of the United States to risk a crusade for Republicanism 
against Monarchy, whether against Spain or any other country. 
Until, if ever, by foreign alliances, the United States have the 
command of the sea, they are not likely to take their policy from 
the British lion tail-twisting articles in the American Press, and 
to attack England. The cooler spirit that governs American 
statesmanship will discover it to be to the American interest to be 
neutral should any great war break out. Nor are the Americans 
a people of whom a majority would be inclined to face the con- 
quest of the Canadians in a struggle in which the latter would 
be actively hostile to them ; with the intention of afterwards govern- 
ing Canada by force as a sort of Alsace. That the United States 
have renounced interest in the West Indies would indeed be a 
hazardous and probably untrue statement. Their interference in 
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that part of the world is not only probable, but may even prove, 
in the interest of the world’s progress, to be required. Such inter- 
vention will, however, take the form of commercial arrangements 
pressed on England, and without much hesitation accepted by us 
at the wish of the West Indies. The oligarchic system generally 
prevailing in these colonies cannot be expected to last indefinitely. 

If those societies were left to themselves, they would become 
democratic black and coloured communities, like the French settle- 
ments in Martinique and Guadeloupe, chiefly, no doubt, trading 
with the United States. Neither America nor Spain is likely to 
object to await the influences of time in settling this question. 
Nor, considering the immense provocation which the Spanish 
treatment of Cuba gives to American feeling, could, as has 
been already pointed out, and as Spain herself admits, the 
temper shown by the United States be more considerate and 
conciliatory than it has so far proved. The Cuban difficulty will, 
therefore, be settled not as an isolated matter but in connection 
with the general change in status which all the West Indian 
dependencies of European States seem likely to undergo. It is 
not therefore in Spain the existing form of national govern- 
ment which is in immediate danger. Nor are there any signs 
that Spanish patriotism will be wanting to stiffen Spanish finance. 
The Monarchy has weathered the storm. It is already at the 
point reached by the French Republic when Thiers said of the 
latter that “it divided opinion least.” But if Monarchy in Spain 
is no longer on trial, party and parliamentary government are. 
Party government, in fact, can only by a figure of speech be 
said to exist in the Cortes to-day; for the sufficient reason that 
parties are replaced there by banditti groups. These, judged not 
only by the English but by the French standard, are the embodied 
expressions of political chaos, Sagasta—a man habituated to 
English political methods—does not desire office now. A stop-gap 
Ministry, perhaps, under Azcarraga will carry on the administration 
for some time in a spirit unavowedly perhaps, but certainly not 
unfavourable to arranging a rég¢me in Cuba such as would be 
acceptable to America. 

And after? National crises have a way of producing the states- 
men they require equally in Teuton and Latin countries, and some- 
times with astonishing rapidity in the latter. The loss of 
Canovas is for the moment irreparable. Not because he was a 
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statesman of unparalleled ability, or of overtowering loftiness of 
aim; but because he understood the temper of his countrymen 
better than any other of his contemporaries, and, like our own 
Sir Robert Peel first, Mr. Disraeli or Lord Randolph Churchill 
afterwards, had formed a clear idea of the conditions which 
Conservatism must satisfy to be practicable in his own country. 
The tradition of chivalry and greatness is still powerful in- Spain. 
It really does appeal to the Spanish multitude as the name and 
idea of the Throne touch the English people. Essentially of the 
peasant-class as in birth, so in breeding and temper, Canovas knew 
that so long as the most prized of the national sentiments were set in 
a frame and accompanied by a policy suitable to the times, the Con- 
servative leader who succeeded in doing this must be unassailable. 
Opportunist, after the manner of the century, he was. The Revolu- 
tion of 1868 ; Universal Suffrage ; democratic, even socialistic Con- 
servatism—all these things were frankly accepted by Canovas. In 
addition to this, he succeeded, not indeed in settling the Cuban 
difficulty, but in doing, or at least appearing to do, a great deal in that 
direction ; in preventing its entrance upon a more acute stage, and 
above all things in averting from Spanish self-love and honour the 
infection of any wound by the great Republic of the West. Never 
in a bodily presence which recalled so little associations of Spanish 
chivalry or grace, did there reside so unfailing an apprehension of 
Spanish sentiment or such dexterity in satisfying it. Canovas has 
been compared to Gambetta. Both belonged to that literary class 
whence among the Latin races political leaders are so largely drawn. 
But Gambetta’s work was finished when he died; that of Canovas 
was not. The removal of the Spanish politician leaves a confusion 
far more complete behind him than did that of the French. Who- 
ever the successor of Canovas is to be, it is absolutely certain that 
the one policy for a responsible statesman in the Peninsula, with 
any success to follow, is that of Canovas, and that the sole type of 
Conservatism which the Cortes or the country will accept is that 
commercial business-like Conservatism whose founder in England 
was Sir Robert Peel, and whose later exponents were successful 
only so far as they accepted Peel’s work, and recognised that the 
Conservatism of caste privilege or exclusiveness had for ever gone 
by. Such is the problem for Spain. Months, perhaps years, must 
pass before we know whether she possesses a man equal to its 
solution, HuGH TICEHURST. 













The Religion of the Chinese 


THERE are many foggy opinions abroad upon the subject of 
Chinese religion or irreligion. In books we may read the most 
learned disquisitions on the Buddhist, Taoist, and other doctrines. 
Towards the close of this paper a short examination will be 
made into the history of Chinese Buddhism; but it will be 
much more to the purpose, in the first instance, to enquire 
what is the actual condition of the Chinese mind at this 
moment, and how far that mind is practically swayed by 
religious sentiment of any kind. In order to do this, the most 
satisfactory way will be to take the Chinese, province by province, 
as I have myself actually seen them, leaving it to the reader 
to make his own general deductions. 

During a residence of over two years in Peking I was 
much thrown into “religious” society. it is the custom there 
for all Europeans who can afford it, and whose occupations 
permit of their absenting themselves, to retire to “the hills” 
towards the end of May. There they remain until the beginning 
of October, riding in to town once a week or so should business 
require it, but as a general rule transacting their affairs at the 
temples. Most of these temples are dotted about the Western 
Hills, and are collectively known as Pa Ta-ch’u, or “ Eight 
Great Places”; but there are others farther north, towards the 
Ming Tombs; farther south, over the Lou-k’ou Bridge—the new 
railway terminus; and farther east, in the vicinity of the 
Imperial Summer Palace, which the Allies destroyed. Amongst 
them are two or three nunneries. I visited the whole of these 
religious establishments at various times, and spent one or two 
months consecutively in half-a-dozen of them, so that I had 
ample opportunity to study the priestly character, As a rule, 
I found the priests a quiet, harmless, and respectable set of 
men. It was quite the exception for one to possess any learn- 
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ing, even in Chinese; whereas, I never mct a single man who 
had any notion of the meaning of the Tibetan prayers which 
are recited daily from clumsy transcriptions in Chinese character, 
The nuns were in most cases totally unlettered, as Chinese 
women in the north usually are. Both priests and nuns shave 
the whole head. The social position of priests in the neighbour- 
hood of Peking is hard to define. Their calling is universally 
despised, and they are almost invariably spoken of with good- 
natured contempt. If they are treated with politeness—as they 
always are, so long as they observe decorum—it is not so much 
on account of the sanctity of their cloth, as because mutual 
strangers in China, on all occasions, accost each other politely 
where no adverse interests are involved. Perhaps their position 
would be best defined by comparing them with the illiterate 
vergers who habitually conduct strangers round the abbeys and 
cathedrals of England, enlarging here and there upon events in 
English history, or upon the mysteries of “ Decorated,” “ Perpen- 
dicular,” and other architecture. The Chinese priest offers a cup 
of tea to most “patrons,” and expects to be “tipped” for it; 
as also for any other little services he may render, such 
as lighting a candle, burning a paper prayer, casting a 
divining rod, and so on. He is generally able to converse 
intelligently upon the crops, the weather, the market prices of 
food, fodder, and tobacco; he is as shrewd and competent 
as any of his lay countrymen in the matter of striking a 
bargain, and if he is treated rudely he is quite as good a 
hand at billingsgate as the average peasant. Very often he is 
also the village schoolmaster, and, as such, possesses a certain 
amount of pedagogic influence with his elementary scholarship. 
As the owner, or manager, of fairly extensive glebes, he is 
likewise to be counted with as an employer of labour and a 
dealer in produce. Even more, his ghostly calling, though 
regarded somewhat contemptuously, gives him a certain influence 
in the village councils, partly because he is usually an elderly 
man, and partly because he is not troubled with parents, wife, 
or children; and enjoying, as ‘se does, a_ well-defined financial 
position, is therefore able to take a more colourless view of 
petty local disputes than would a common rustic or local 
tradesman. In China there is no such thing as a “gentleman ” ; 
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but, so far as any refinement of manner can give colourable 
title to that status, a priest is generally coarse, and the reverse 
of a “gentleman.” I found that all priests abstained— 
unless tempted—not only from meat and wine, but very often 
also from the “savouries,” such as garlic, onions, scallions, chives, 
&c. Most of them used tobacco freely, both in the form of 
snuff and of smoke. One or two well-to-do specimens smoked 
opium, but always in decent privacy. As the leading priests 
were, in the majority of instances, old men, the question of 
private morals seldom came to the fore; as to the younger men, 
they were not, as a rule, well-spoken of ; but whatever indiscretions 
they may have committed were carefully veiled and kept out 
of sight. It is the custom for the /fang-chang—the abbot, or 
managing priest—to have one or two boys attached to his person 
as learners or acolytes, In due time these boys, who are often 
“adopted,” look forward to the abbatial succession, Ghostly 
influence, except as above described, the priests have none; nor 
have they any comforting or solacing social or family influence. 
At funerals, or during plagues, dearths, portents, &c., their services 
are professionally called for, always in exchange for a money 
payment ;—that is all. In other respects their moral character 
stands no higher than that of the lay villager, who also, in most 
cases, is an industrious, decent individual. It must not be 
supposed that the corruption of which one hears so much is 
universal. The “means to do ill deeds” are not often at hand 
in the country districts, where private life is ordinarily quite 
amiable. Most of the priests at “the hills” enjoy more than 
ordinary affluence and personal consideration, by reason of the 
visits they frequently receive from imperial princes and nobles, 
palace eunuchs, and officials on a visit to the capital, and 
such-like persons of wealth and distinction out for a day’s 
private holiday, or sent on an official mission to pray for rain, 
fine weather, the birth of a son and heir, &c, &c. In the 
Yangtze provinces, from the sea all the way up to Szch’wan, 
I found that the priests were distinctly below the not very high 
level of the Peking bonzes in credit and respectability. There is 
much more travelling in the central parts of China, and priests 
seem to wander extensively from one monastery to the other, 
The range of dialects is such as to make them all fairly compre- 
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hensible to one another, whereas around Peking a_ special 
dialect is spoken, which, though easily understood by persons 
of education and intelligence along the river, is yet sufficiently 
different to make the northern speakers feel away from home. 
The Chinese have a saying: 

“When ill, embrace Buddha’s feet, 

When well, neglect to burn incense ;” 


which means very much the same as our 


“When the devil was ill, the deva a saint would be; 
When the devil was well, the devil a saint was he.” 

This, indeed, is the usual attitude of the Chinese mind with 
regard to religion. The Buddhist priests maintain a passive 
attitude, and attempt no proselytising, In no part of China 
have I ever found that the hope of happiness or fear of 
punishment in another world (though both are taught by Buddhism) 
exercised the slightest influence over personal conduct. There is, 
indeed, a very strong feeling that if a gross neglect of family 
duty be committed, or a serious offence against clan interests, 
vengeance may overtake one after death in the shape of unappeased 
ghosts, neglect by one’s own children to maintain a decent burial- 
ground, and so on; or that during life there may be retribution 
in the shape of sick or dead children, poverty, ill-luck, and such 
like ; but this feeling has little, if anything, to do with the doctrines 
of Buddhism, and dates from a time long anterior to the appearance 
of Indian missionaries in China, The fact is that, whatever may 
have been the conflicting influences of Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Confucianism at different periods of Chinese history, the residue 
of religious sentiment which has survived is nothing more than 
the ancient Shamanism of the Tartars, coupled with the strong 
ancestral feeling so peculiar to the Chinese, and here and there 
tinged with Buddhistic conceits. Shamanism may be defined as 
the natural superstition common to all uninstructed mankind, until 
such time as artificial dogma shall have competed with it. Man 
sees that fellow-man is the only visible force possessing at once 
the will and the intelligence to do good and harm to him; and, 
therefore, he invests all other mysterious powers or phenomena— 
such as wind, sunshine, rain, darkness, eclipses, cold, &c.—with 
the nearest imaginable copy of the only will and intelligence with 
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which he is ocularly familiar: in other words, with human 
attributes. To a certain extent animals possess the same will, if 
not the same intelligence; and, in some measure, animals are 
therefore likewise invested with imaginary powers over Nature. 
Only a month or two ago the Emperor, on the proposition of 
the Board of Rites, directed the Viceroys of provinces to 
assemble, with their suites, in mourning dress, and “save the 
sun” from being devoured by the dog of popular imagination 
during the recent eclipse, which, absurdly enough, the Board 
at the same time announces will take place on a given date 
between certain hours and minutes. As the Chinaman walks 
through the forest at night, he whistles or sings to frighten the 
“ghosts” away. When a plague overtakes a town, fires are lit 
and crackers exploded to drive off the evil spirits. Prayers are 
offered for rain and fine weather, as with us. I was myself 
once attacked because my unholy presence had kept the rain 
away. There is a considerable amount of disguised /imga wor- 
ship, especially in the south of China; and in any case prayers 
for children, offered up by women, are common enough in 
every province. The adoration or appeasement which the 
Chinese is thus always ready to offer up to the dead or to 
spirits, in the hope of obtaining immediate advantage or escaping 
imminent injury thereby, differs in only a very slight degree 
from the same ceremonies offered to a living individual. The 
average Chinaman is always ready to fling himself on the 
ground and ow-tow to any person possessing the power to 
reward or injure him. Chinese prayers and sacrifices are common- 
place and practical There is nothing ethereal, imaginative, 
ecstatic, sublime, or in any way holy about them; it is simply, 
like all other Chinese transactions, a question of bargaining or 
money’s worth. They even thrash their gods if no results come 
of persistent prayer. The Emperor himself “rewards” the gods 
frequently if their succour comes sharp; and in one instance I 
remember reading a decree instructing the Governor to admonish 
a lazy deity. The Empress of China a few years ago issued an 
order ordering Buddhist priests to pray for rain at one temple 
and Taoists at another. In the same way, at Singapore, there 
is an annual custom of visiting a certain Portuguese church, in 
which a statue of the Virgin Mary is devoutly worshipped by 
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the pagans, on account of some alleged miraculous services 
rendered many years ago to some local worthy who prayed to 
her. The priest himself told me this, and assured me that it had 
nothing whatever to do with the ordinary converts, but was an 
annual pagan proceeding, which the Church was only too glad to 
encourage. 

I found the southern Chinese, especially those in Canton 
province, very much more religious than the northerners, at least 
so far as outward observances are concerned. Every house in 
the town has, in addition to the usual internal Russian icon-like 
shrines (even these are much neglected in the north), a neat 
little stone niche at the porch in the street, and every morning 
and evening tapers or candles are ignited here. The great Canton 
autumn festival of “All Souls,” as it is usually called by 
foreigners, is one of the sights of the world. Miles of streets 
are festooned with lamps, and hung with groups of the most 
gorgeously and richly-dressed images. One of my servants died 
whilst I was living inside the native city, and although the 
“chief butler” was a northerner, and, as such, almost totally 
destitute of religious feeling, yet it was decided by the servants 
as a body (as much for my sake as for theirs) to have a couple 
of priests in to perform two days’ services round the coffin. The 
butler in question was of a purely agnostic temperament, with no 
“morals” of any kind; and yet he always abstained with more 
than religious zeal from the use of spirituous liquors and tobacco, 
and for more than twenty years sent home half his wages to his 
mother. On the death of his wife, who was a lunatic, he 
remarried, and kept his new wife with him; she was a southener, 
and was readily allowed by her lord to set up her own “joss.” I 
was at fixed periods the chief subject of her prayers ; these, so 
far as I could make out, were not for the welfare of my soul, but 
for my health and long life, in order that the flow of wages might 
ever go on. 

Although external religion is more in evidence in the south 
than in the north of China, the priests are decidedly of a lower 
caste. Many of them are stated to be, and have the appearance of 
being, debased criminals who have fled to the monastery as to a sort 
of Alsatia or sanctuary. Though I believe the law recognises no 
such immunity, popular custom gives the necessary sanction ; and 
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as the law is never put into force by the mandarins for private 
offences except on the application of individuals, the right of 
sanctuary may for all practical purposes be said to exist. Here and 
elsewhere one may see the priests cremated; but although Marco 
Polo often speaks of burning the dead, such a custom no longer 
exists, except in the case of priests. The morals of the Canton 
priests are either very bad or are much suspected, for the local 
authorities have had, in recent years, to issue very frequent pro- 
clamations forbidding women to visit the temples ; and, indeed, a few 
years ago one of the finest monasteries in Canton was burnt down 
by an enraged mob, owing to some rea! or fancied misconduct of the 
priests during a popular “woman's holiday.” When I was at Canton, 
I made the acquaintance of the Taoist “pope,” who had come in 
his boat all the way from “ Dragon Tiger Hill” in Kiang Si. He was 
sixty-first in direct descent from Chang Tao-ling, who was ennobled 
by the Han Emperors of China nearly 2,000 years ago, and took 
up his residence on the mountain in question. He is stated to have 
“ascended into Heaven” at the “Egret Screaming Hill” in 
Szch’wan. A thousand years later the Sung Emperors conferred 
extensive estates upon the family. The soul of each deceased 
pope is supposed to pass by transmigration into the body of some 
junior member of the family. This man, whose name was Chang 
Jén-chéng, was well educated and intelligent: he had discussed 
religion with several Protestant missionaries, and was good enough 
to write mea “charm.” Shortly after that I left Canton; but the 
agnostic butler valued the charm so highly that I allowed him to 
paste it over the door of my house in Szch’wan: probably for 
that reason my house was attacked by a mob, and I narrowly 
escaped ; or perhaps Chang Jén-chéng would argue that I should not 
have escaped at all if the charm had not been there. 

Every Chinese year is under the protection of a tutelary god, 
who takes his turn in rotation. In prefaces to books, the name of 
the yearly god is usually given, in addition to the ordinary dates. 
At the spring festivals special attention is paid to the shrine of 
this deity. In many places it is the custom to “see the old year 
safely out.” In the island of Hainan, I particularly noticed that old 
clothes and old furniture were cast into ponds at this time, and 
with that object in view. The Cathay Tartars, who ruled North 
China a thousand years ago, used on the first day of the new 
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year to roast salt inside the tent, whilst sorcerers walked round 
it: the floor was sprinkled with it to drive the rats away,“ and 
frighten off the devils.” 

One of the strangest “religious” feelings in China is the 
sentiment against desecrating paper which has writing upon it. 
This prejudice does not extend to non-Chinese writing. In 1882 
an imperial decree even forbade the manufacture in Peking of new 
paper from manuscript or printed waste paper. In the streets 
of most towns are boxes for the reception of waste fragments 
marked “for respectful saving of documentary papers.” This 
sentiment undoubtedly partakes of a religious feeling, and is 
somewhat akin to the repugnance the most cynical Christian would 
have towards utilising the Bible for wrapping up cheese or butcher’s 
meat. The idea is reverence for the instrument by which the 
great thoughts of antiquity were conveyed to mankind. In one 
city I came across an official proclamation issued by the Provincial 
Judge. In it he strictly forbade the manufacture of “ resurrection 
paper” from old documents, and even offered rewards to informers. 
In the same way documents could not be used to repair walls, 
windows, or shoes; it was forbidden to stamp shoe soles with a 
written trade-mark, for “ nothing could be more disrespectful than 
to imprint characters upon receptacles for the feet.” 

There is also a pretty generally diffused prejudice in China 
against using cattle for food: it is not akin to the Hindoo 
sentiment (although, as a matter of fact, the latter may originally 
have been based upon the same principle) ; it is the expression of a 
feeling of gratitude for the ox, to whose labours in the field man 
owes so much. Since the advent of Europeans, who insist upon 
having their beef, this prejudice has somewhat abated, at all events 
near the treaty ports ; but it is often resuscitated in times of drought 
and distress, and a hostile feeling is often officially fostered by 
the mandarins, whose sole apparent motive appears to be to make 
themselves cheaply offensive to the foreigner. The Chinese have no 
scruple in eating beef from an ox which has died a natural 
death. To save the trouble of burying them, the carcases of 
diseased cattle are often thrown into rivers, under pretext that 
to bury them would be to corrupt the soil: the result sometimes 
is that the fish grow maggoty and breed cholera. 

The sanctity of oaths is scarcely realised in China, at least so far 
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as depositions in a court of justice are concerned. A makeshift oath 
has been devised for use in British courts of justice, but it is 
absurd to put the technicalities of the Western law of perjury into 
force with such an untruthful nation as the Chinese. The Chinese 
seem to observe family vows with fair fidelity, and also such oaths 
as are involved in secret associations or private friendships. The 
custom of blood-letting, ze, sucking or drinking a few drops of 
each other’s blood, is very common as a sanction. The sprinkling of 
chickens’ blood is also a phenomenon I frequently noticed during 
my travels, in connection with exorcising, consulting oracles, &c. 
A cock is almost invariably carried in an open basket by boatmen 
and the bird’s throat is cut at dangerous rapids in order to propitiate 
Neptune. 

The strongest of all religious feelings in China, which, like most 
of those we have above described, has nothing whatever to do with 
Buddhism, is that of reverence for one’s predecessors. It is weaker 
in the extreme north than in the south; but that is only natural, 
when we consider the influence of the Tartars, many of whom 
still despise the old and neglect the dead. Notwithstanding this, the 
feeling may be described as universal. The idea seems to be that 
each human being is merely a link in the endless family chain, and 
that if ancestral sacrifices are neglected, or male heirs not forthcom- 
ing, the continuity of existence will be broken. Thus it is that, however 
common infanticide may be, male children are never murdered. 
Unmarried females being almost an unknown phenomenon in China, 
and a woman ceasing on marriage to belong to her father’s family, 
women are regarded much in the light of merchandise. In the same 
way the continuity of existence is broken by the loss of a limb ; 
hence the deeply-rooted objection to surgical operations. In the 
whole empire it is hardly possible to find a Chinaman with but one 
arm or leg. A criminal naturally dislikes execution, and strangula- 
tion is much more painful than decapitation ; yet with the head on 
the shoulders one can always make a presentable appearance in the 
world to come. This world, according to the Chinaman’s inborn 
notions, is simply a repetition of the present one, and nothing more : 
the same mandarins, squeezes, pleasures, and evils. The idea in 
sacrificing to the spirits is to keep them quiet in their new sphere, 
and to prevent them from coming back to “howl” for assistance. 
Even the Emperor, in conferring posthumous honours, invariably 
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winds up with the words, “and this in order to comfort the migrated 
soul.” So far as a Chinese has any anticipations of future bliss, 
he simply contemplates a repetition of his present experiences, 
If he is a bad man here, he will be one there; hence he conforms 
his conduct to good just so far as he does so with a view of gaining 
human credit on earth, and no further. There is no dread of death, 
except in so far that it is painful and a sad severence. Though the 
Buddhist stories of Heaven and Hell are freely repeated, no 
Chinaman seriously believes them, nor is his conduct ever motived, 
as it is with Christians, by hopes and fears of what may happen in 
a future life. 

The true attitude of the intelligent classes towards religion is 
that officially laid down by the Emperor Tao-Kwang, grand- 
father of the present Emperor. It is in effect: “All religions 
are nonsense; but the silly people have always believed in 
ghosts and after-life, and, therefore, in order to conciliate popular 
feeling, we are disposed to protect every belief, including 
Christianity, so long as there is no interference with the old- 
established customs of the state.” Confucius had no religion, 
and even declined to discuss the question ; his system is revered 
simply as the embodiment of decency and order. From our point 
of view there is a slight touch of priggishness about it; but, 
anyway, it is the Chinese version of “the religion of a 
gentleman,” even though the gentlemen may not exist in large 
numbers, As to the popular attitude towards religion, it need 
not be discussed at all from an academical point of view, being 
simply a bundle of ignorant prejudices. From a practical point 
of view it is, of course, extremely important, for it is by no 
means a matter of indifference to us that the Chinese peasant 
or labourer should imagine that we use babies’ eyes for photo- 
graphy, indulge in monstrous immoralities, despise our ancestors, 
play religious tricks with convert women, and such like things, 
These superstitions are not grosser or more dangerous than 
were the middle-age notions current in Europe touching witchery, 
heresy, and supernatural agency. It is simply a question of 
education; not only book-learning; but good roads, travel, com- 
merce, interchange of thought, kind treatment, and reasonable 
concession on our own side. 

Buddhism was first heard of in China almost exactly two 
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thousand years ago. China was at war with the Scythians, and 
her envoy, who had been sent to the Pamir region to try and 
create a diversion against these fierce Tartars, heard, whilst in 
Afghanistan, of India and its fout’w faith, This is the modern 
pronunciation of two Chinese syllables, which then spelt the 
sound Vuddhu, or “ Budh,” and which are still pronounced in 
Japan Bods—our English word “bonze.” A hundred years later 
the Indo-Scythian king reigning in the Udjana, and Balkh region, 
orally communicated the Buddhist canon to a Chinese envoy, 
or traveller; and this is the very first the Chinese ever heard of 
images or precise teachings. In A.D. 62, in consequence of a 
vision, the Chinese Emperor sent to India for a copy of the 
canon, which was brought back, together with some missionaries, 
and duly translated. The Emperor’s brother became a devotee ; 
but the faith was soon discredited. Another hundred years 
passed, and missionaries from India, v7é Turkestan, came troop- 
ing steadily in. Shrines were erected in the palace, monasteries 
were built, and by A.D. 220 five thousand families had been 
converted. China was now divided into the northern or Tartar- 
ruled empire, and the southern or native-ruled. Both patronised 
Buddhism, as also did the minor rulers of those western parts 
of China now known as Yiin Nan and Szch’wan, which had then 
extensive commercial and political relations with Burma (then 
called Byu), Siam (then in Yiin Nan, and called Nan Shao or Luk- 
Tai), and India. In the fifth century the Scythians became once 
more powerful; they ruled North China, and were strong sup- 
porters of Buddhism. Buddéchinga and Kumarajiva, amongst 
other Hindvoo bonzes, exercised a commanding court influence- 
The modern Chinkiang became the great Buddhist centre of the 
southern dynasty. The priests now became shamefully degenerate, 
overweening, luxurious, and immoral, and in A.D, 446 they were 
hunted from their monasteries throughout the Tartar empire of 
the north. But they soon regained their influence, and, under 
the guidance of Bédhidharma, the southern or Chinese Emperor 
became quite a religious sot. In A.D. 588 his successor of the 
Ch’én dynasty actually sold himself to Buddha as a slave. 
Meanwhile, the Tartar Emperor solemnly proclaimed Confucianism 
as ranking before Buddhism; Taoism came last (Taoism may 
be described as a philosophical mysticism). The Sui Emperors, 
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who reunited China under one rule, were robust supporters of 
Buddhism ; but under the T’ang dynasty there was a good deal 
of scepticism and persecution. Emperors alternated between 
slavish adoration and brutal scepticism. In 839 there were 
265,000 monks and nuns in the empire; in 845 all the 
monasteries were destroyed. Neither the Cathayan nor the 
Golden Tartar dynasties of North China did much for or 
against Buddhism; but the Mongols supported all religions. 
Kublai was greatly under the influence of the Tibetan priest, Paspa. 
The later Mongol Emperors were poor superstitious creatures, 
and may be said to have been dynastically ruined by pandering 
to grossly corrupt Buddhism. The native Chinese dynasty of 
Ming, which succeeded the Mongols, and reigned until the 
Manchus conquered China, 250 years ago, kept Buddhism within 
strict bounds. In 1430 the Emperor said: “In our own day men 
are as superstitious as ever.” A century later one of his successors 
burnt all Buddhist sanctuaries in the palace precints, destroyed 
all books and images, and pitched the holy relics away. One, 
however, is still in existence, under a stupa near the Marble Bridge 
of Peking. The Manchus have from the first made intelligent use 


of Buddhism as a political lever. 
EDWARD H. PARKER. 





Round the London Press 


I—NEW LAMPS FOR OLD IN PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


“ PRAY tell me your real opinion of Delane.” “I think, on the 
whole, I would sooner wait till Delane is dead.” The question 
was asked by Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone’s Foreign Secretary. 
It was parried, with his usual sagacity, by Lord Beaconsfield, to 
whom it had been addressed. On the eve of the Victorian age, 
before he had been promoted to the throne of Printing House 
Square, J. T. Delane was living in London chambers with his 
friend the late John Blackwood, Those who in past years 
enjoyed that clever Scotchman’s hospitality at his house at St. 
Andrews, will not have forgotten two stories which he used capi- 
tally to relate. One was that of Thackeray, delighted at the more 
than expected success of Vanity Fair, telling Blackwood that 
“when he first knew of it he danced a saraband.” The other 
anecdote was a reminiscence of Delane’s joy when he burst one 
morning into his friend’s room with the exclamation, as Black- 
wood put it, “Eh, mon! But they’ve made me editor of Zhe 
Times.” During the best part of half a century after that, Great 
Britain possessed two editors of daily papers whose names were 
as well-known among their respective publics as those of the 
Queen’s Prime Minister. One of these was Alexander Russel, 
Delane’s counterpart north of the Tweed, who made The 
Scotsman a British power as well as a national newspaper. He 
had exactly the same sort of knowledge of North British 
feeling first, of South British afterwards, as seemed to come: 
intuitively to Delane of that middle-class English opinion 
which the Reform Act of ’32 made the final power in the country, 
Personally, the two editors resembled each other in being, so far 
as presence, manner, and speech are concerned, types of their two 
nationalities. To all the pawkiness of Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, Russel added a humour and a_ quickness of 
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intellectual insight that were entirely his own. As you met 
him fishing the Roxburgh streams in which he delighted, you 
would first have taken him for a Scotch laird. The accurate 
and all-embracing memory shown in his casual talk, the neatly 
moulded antithetical sentences, would next have suggested him 
to be some descendant of Christopher North, a professor with 
a liking for sport. If it happened to be election time, or the 
conversation turned upon the fate of parties at the polling- 
booths, your notion of the man might have been changed 
again; for Russel had the facts and figures of all the pollings 
in the United Kingdom during the last twenty years at his 
fingers’ ends, and could tell you who in any given year were 
the candidates in any constituency, and with what result. Surely 
if this man was not an election agent by profession, he must 
have been one of the editors of the Parliamentary Poll Book. 
The same memory that Russel had for the facts and figures 
which are the material of political history was possessed by 
Delane for the parts played by individuals in the social or 
political drama. The Delane of whom one reads in magazine 
articles of to-day, or of whom one hears from those that had 
just met him, was entirely unlike the Delane of real life. The 
editor in the flesh affected no mystery, was innocent of any 
sort of pose. Mr. A. Birrell has lately complained of the 
aggressive, intolerant, and generally intolerable egotism of the 
editorial “we.” Of this Delane had absolutely nothing. His 
life outside office hours was divided in nearly equal portions 
between the Atheneum Club, his saddle in Hyde Park, the 
carefully chosen houses where he visited, his own country place 
in the Sunning Hill district at the week’s end or beginning. 
Not only was he free from any hint in talk or manner of his 
editorial chair; his taste, tact, and knowledge of life prevented 
anyone imputing to him an air of that self-conscious import- 
ance which, by an affected desire to conceal all trace of actual 
calling, blazons forth the vocation as effectually as any loquacity 
could proclaim it. An able man he would have been in any 
business he might have adopted. Placed by birth in a different 
set of circumstances, he would have succeeded as the director ot 
a great commercial concern; if in Parliament, he would have 
been an ideal county Member, or the sort of Cabinet Minister 
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who is “the salvation of the country.” The incarnation of 
shrewd, cool common-sense, he had been placed by fortune at 
the head of a great English newspaper. He set himself, with- 
out fuss, self-consciousness, or appearance of effort, to make 
The Times the oracle and interpreter of middle-class and pro- 
fessional opinion. Not genius, but fair natural gifts, decent 
education, some literary faculty, above all, saturation in Printing 
House Square traditions,* wise use of great social opportunities, 
were his sufficient equipments. 

No editor fidgeted his workers so little; none, therefore, ever 
got so much out of them. Sometimes a happy thought for a 
headline seized him; at others he was inspired with an effec- 
tive phrase to clench the last period of the last paragraph of 
an article. Mr. John Walter, his proprietor, was _half-inclined 
altogether to ignore the Anglo-American prize-fight between 
Sayers and Heenan, Delane determined otherwise. A capital 
account of it appeared in Zhe Times the day after the battle. 
The narrative was attributed popularly to everyone who had 
ever written six lines in the paper, not excepting W. H. Russell 
and Robert Lowe. It was, in fact, written by an early, and 
now forgotten, master of the art of pictorial correspondence— 
Nicholas Woods. “Restore the Prize-ring? As well restore the 
Heptarchy!” So, in print, the description wound up. But the 
final words were added by the editor. From that instance may 
be judged the general use Delane made of his prerogative. 
Going everywhere in Society, well received wherever he went, 
Delane, sometimes in his office, quite as often in his little 
house in Serjeant’s Inn, met his leader writers: thoroughly 
au courant, not merely with the gossip, but the serious 
popular thought of the hour. People then looked to The 7zmes, 
not so much to see what or whom it supported, but what it 
represented. In his talk and bearing the editor was unaffected, 
even to homeliness, 

The secret of that sort of editing seems to have passed with the 
man. Editors of ability, of ingenuity, of earnestness, with or without a 
mission, ready or refusing, as the case may be, to lead a new crusade ; 


* W. F. A. Delane, J. T. D.’s father, followed Barnes as 7imes editor; from 
earlier than Oxford days his son was destined to be his successor, and was 
educated for that office. 
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editors who profess a great deal more horror of self-advertisement 
than Delane ever troubled himself to feel or to avow—these, and 
many others, equally distinguished in their way, abound among the 
race of men who to-day play the ré/e of Delane. Neither in Printing 
House Square nor out of it does any of these gentlemen succeed in 
combining Delane’s clear Anglo-Saxon common-sense with his 
shrewd simplicity, absence of all self-consciousness, freedom from 
that morbid quickness to detect an affront to dignity in every air that 
blows down Flect Street, or whistles across Blackfriars Bridge, and 
above all from cliquish or personal malice against any living man. 
Except about Palmerston, Delane never consciously troubled him- 
self with an uncharitable thought. He would do a good turn; he 
never let his paper be “got at” to be the instrument of 
doing a bad one. Spite he knew was ill for the digestion and 
generally ended by making a man look foolish. It is not 
the leading articles which in Delane’s days contained the secret 
of the power of Zhe Times, Good these, of course, were. But they 
could easily be matched elsewhere. Nor were the letters to the 
editor, which became a famous feature under Delane, that depart- 
ment in the Z7zmes newspaper which caused it to be to the Briton 
what the Delphic Oracle had been to the Greek. In those, its 
palmiest days, the newspaper employed several writers not actually 
members of its staff to furnish occasional articles illustrating some 
topic of the time.* Matthew Higgins, better known by his 
pseudonym ot “ Jacob Omnium,” was one, but only one of these. 
The indispensable condition was that these writers should be in 
touch with their fellow-men. An ex-clergyman named Fraser was 
regularly retained at a reasonable salary to pass his time in omni- 
buses, railway carriages, or in other such conveyances, and at other 
like places, to keep his ears open and report, without any comment 
of his own, the result to the editor. Such were the primitive agencies 
that preceded the “lobby correspondents” of the post-Delanian 
period of which the bygone editor would not perhaps greatly have 


© Sir William Harcourt, with his letters signed “ Historicus” or “ H.,” support- 
ing Lord John Russell in 1856 ; Dr. Cumming, spite of all his laughable blunders, 
a most accomplished publicist; Dean Stanley as “Anglicanus.” ; Grote as 
“Senex”; Lord Overstone as “ Mercator” ; Canon Blakesley as “The Hertford- 
shire Incumbent” ; such are some of the influences which conspired with the staff 
of the paper to make it a mirror and a power. 
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approved. For all that he called “plunging ” was held by Delane in 
horror. Under that term he would have included nearly all those 
devices resorted to by latter-day editors, wherever employed, to 
secure the advertisement of notoriety. 

By what has taken place in Printing House Square since Delane’s 
day one is reminded of an experience common enough in private life 
and not unknown, if Promethus, as reported by CEschylus, may be 
trusted, in the courts of Olympus itself. What the Greeks called 
“insolence” is the attribute of new power. There is no such 
guarantee of infallibility, according to a famous Master of Trinity, as 
youth, The late Thomas Chenery had served long enough under 
Delane and lived intimately enough with his chief to respect and to 
perpetuate some of the old traditions. Men like the late Antonio 
Gallenga or Abraham Hayward were not dismissed or despised as 
worn out because they belonged to an earlier generation. In 
Delane’s old house in Serjeant’s Inn which he had taken, Chenery 
carried on his predecessor’s traditions and hospitalities. Influence 
with the public was maintained at a point uniformly high in the 
famous columns. There was no need to resort to those devices which 
Delane had denounced as “ plunging,” spasmodically to create a sen- 
sation, or to show that the greatest of English newspapers could 
profit from the example of the smallest and newest prints. In 1887, 
the Jubilee year, the freshest régzme of Printing House Square was 
signalled by a blunder which could only have been committed, not by 
inexperience alone, but by obstinate refusal to profit by the know- 
ledge that the first journalistic adult whom he met in Fleet Street 
would have imparted to Delane’s successor. The notoriously dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the late C. S. Parnell was that he never 
wrote a letter. “It is astonishing,” he would grimly remark to those 
who protested against that trait, “how few letters there are which, if 
unnoticed for three weeks, do not answer themselves.” It was thus 
brimdé facie inconceivable that the Fenian letters given by Zhe Times 
could be from the pen of their alleged writer. The facts were 
proverbial. They should have made the editor see through the trick 
that was being played upon him when the nefarious offer was made. 
This deception has not, indeed, been repeated since ; but amid the 
few facts elicited by the South African Committee, not the least 
noticeable is the ease with which a clever practitioner of either sex 


can employ the greatest of English newspapers as an agency for 
15* 
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promoting political schemes not likely to improve the relations of 
Great Britain and her neighbours at a critical moment. 

No one, of course, doubts the excellence of the meaning with 
which all these things have been done. When the transition from 
the old to the new has been accomplished, these little miscarriages 
will cease. Nothing is more common in domestic life than a new 
departure by the heir of a great house just come into his property 
which surprises some, and pains others, of those who have known the 
establishment under its earlier proprietors. In the “late lord’s” 
time, orthodoxy was the condition to be satisfied by all the guests 
of the family headquarters. With the “new master” everything is 
changed. Hereditary friends of the family who by chance visit the 
old place are aghast at meeting a company that reminds them of 
nothing more than the motley guests who shook the seasoned nerves 
even of Mr. Soapy Sponge beneath the spendthrift baronet’s roof. 
Old county families; whatever is most distinguished in statesman- 
ship or the public service, most august in science, letters, or art—the 
representatives of these things are replaced under the new régime 
by whatever is most modish or talked of among the very newest 
exponents, of either sex, of fashionable Bohemia, the Green-Room, or 
the Turf. So with the newspaper. Someone had dared to accuse it 
of not being, in its methods and knowledge, abreast of the latest 
fashions of the day. Formerly Jove would have ignored the taunt, or 
have noticed it only to blast its audacious author with a contempt 
as crushing as his thunderbolt. Now the impeachment is meekly 
admitted, and Jupiter’s successor takes to his bosom the first penman 
or penwoman of whom the assurance is forthcoming that he or she is 
“up to date.” 

The laureate of “Bobs” airs his metrical mastery of barrack- 
room or music-hall slang in the columns that were once reserved 
on State occasions for stanzas on some high event from a 
Wordsworth orZa Tennyson. Not even the noble and eloquent 
Recesstonal drowns the echoes of unheroic jingle from the same 
muse. A _ novelist to whom the noisy praises of a_ pro- 
vincial claque have served as the commercially useful sub- 
stitute for fame, has been employed to brighten the famous 
columns by sketches of tropical scenery in that style whose 
true master is Dr. Conan Doyle. But the more polite 
qualities of modern letters are“also represented; that school of 
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writing which is “distinctly precious” has its place in the columns. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago the literary articles of Dallas and 
Lucas, which appeared directly the Session was over, made the 
readers of the journal thankful for the “silly season.” That 
sort of criticism is, of course, old-fashioned now. Extreme youth- 
fulness devises in its place honeyed subtleties which, though they 
make the average reader feel that his work is cut out for him, 
are received as personal compliments by the arbitresses of male 
distinction who for the next Vestal banquet will send a card to 
this favourite champion. So severely up-to-date is this criticism 
as to have absolutely no mercy for writers who, describing events. 
of thirty years ago, introduce the names of persons prominent 
then, but of course forgotten now. Pedestrians in the West of 
England are sometimes perplexed by finding, in answer to their 
question, that a couple of hours’ hard walking has brought them 
no nearer their destination than when the last stage was finished. 
The explanation is that the inhabitants of these parts, when asked 
as to the distance to any point, have a pleasant way of mentally 
measuring it, not, like the enquiring wayfarer, from the spot where 
the question is asked and answered, but from their own homes. 
Equally subjective, and incidentally therefore sometimes inconve- 
nient, is the critical method of Zhe Tzmes (new style) reviewer. 
Whatever this Aristarchus cannot recollect as happening within 
his own knowledge must be wrong, and is denounced as an 
authors blunder. As the new critic’s experience seldom goes 
back more than a decade or so, he is able to point out a good 
many blunders on the writer’s part ; for a blunder it is held to be 
if the author under notice tells his reviewer anything which the 
latter did not know before. But trifles such as these do the paper 
not the least harm with the public of Europe. Abroad, that 
which in London used to be called, and indeed in the 
Palmerstonian period was, the organ of the City is regarded as 
in a special sense the official mouthpiece of the British Govern- 
ment. In foreign affairs the care and experience of Mr. Wallace 
Mackenzie seldom let it go seriously wrong. The ingenious 
activity of the Chevalier Blowitz makes it the envy of rival news- 
collectors on the Continent. Now and again, as happened with 
its Scotch manager some few years ago, a series of restlessly 
perverse innovations provokes a Nemesis of clerical errors and 
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confusion, which for nine days make the great news-sheet a little 
ridiculous. But as Zhe Times may be hoodwinked, but not bribed, 
so the laughter which its escapades excite is not the laughter 
which kills. Its dividends do not and will not grow appreciably 
less, though the paper continues to live upon its capital. That 
capital is the realised stock represented by the earlier work of 
those able men who have made the fortunes of Printing House 
Square. So long as the newspaper continues what it now is— 
the most complete history of European progress during the 
twenty-four hours before which each issue appears—neither 
its reputation nor its revenue will seriously suffer, though its 
literary staff should be recruited exclusively from the skittish 
clerics and the scheming ladies who have stepped into the places 
once filled by T. N. Mozley, Henry Wace, Leonard Courtney, 
Antonio Gallenga, and Robert Lowe. Every attempt to supersede 
The Times has proved as futile as the rivalry of its early 
ex-editor, Sir John Stoddart, whose Meu Times was a dismal 
failure in its first issue. So long as in a general way the 
newspaper rises to its duties as a news-collector it will remain 
the best medium for those advertisements which to-day are the 
gauge of a newspaper’s circulation or position, and the essential 
source of its wealth. And as in national affairs statesmen and 
patriots are often forthcoming when they are most wanted and 
least looked for, so at any moment the heaven-born editor of 
the old pattern may reappear in Printing House Square, and 
deliver the greatest newspaper which the world has ever seen 
from being merely the applauder and echo of those persons 
who happen for the moment chiefly to possess its ear. 


DYKE RHODE, 





Old and New Tories 


THE words Whig and Tory appear to be endowed with a remark- 
able vitality. There is already something ancient in their very 
sound, which, as it falls upon the ear, awakens dim memories of the 
past. That the words should have persisted through so long a 
course of years may well excite our wonderment, when we consider 
that nearly two hundred years ago they were beginning to be looked 
upon as obsolete. Swift, for instance, in a letter to a noble Whig 
written in 1712, speaks of them as such; again, in 1770, we find 
Gibbon writing to a friend about “those foolish, obsolete, odious 
words, Whig and Tory”; and much about the same time Shelburne 
has placed it upon record in his papers that in his opinion the old 
parties Whig and Tory were extinguished. And yet the words still 
live. True it is that they have been to some extent superseded by 
the words Liberal and Conservative; but not so by any means 
entirely ; the word Tory, whatever may be the case with the word 
Whig, being still occasionally used, sometimes with a sense of 
pardonable pride, and oftener perhaps by political opponents in 
crder to create prejudice in the minds of those they are addressing. 
However that may be, the Conservatives of to-day are the New Tories, 
the lineal descendants of the Tories of former generations. It will, 
it is hoped, be a matter of interest to trace the development of 
the New Tories from the Old, and to see how far the former have 
retained, and how far they have diverged from, the old ideals, 
aspirations, sentiments, and thoughts. 

To do complete justice to an enquiry such as this, two things 
are very needful : first, the play of what Burke felicitously calls the 
retrospective imagination ; that faculty which enables one to recall 
and conjure up the conditions of the past; and secondly, an 
adequate perception of the philosophy of Party, so that the Tories 
are seen to have been quite as necessary and useful as the Whigs. 
Coleridge was perhaps the first to insist upon the fact that in every 
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healthy state there are two elements existing, those ot Permanence 
and Progression, and that in England the Tories, in the main, 
represent the one and the Whigs the other. Even so different a 
thinker as J. S. Mill has allowed that this was truly said; and he 
has further shown that this element of Permanence, which the 
Tories represent, is not so easily attainable as at first might be 
supposed. Without it a people or a nation is a mere collection of 
disconnected units, which in time are scattered like grains of sand 
before the wind. Conservatism is the principle of Permanence, the 
cementing power which makes national life a possibility. And just 
as it has been said that every man is born an Aristotelian or a 
Platonist, so it may as truly be affirmed that every man is at heart 
inclined to the principle of Permanence or to the principle of Pro- 
gression. He either dreads anarchy, like Dr. Johnson, who declared 
that in his time subordination was sadly broken down, that no man, 
except a gaoler, had the same authority as his father had, and that 
all order was relaxed, or he builds Utopian ideals and, like Godwin 
or Condorcet, dreams golden dreams of the perfectibility of man. 
If the Conservative hopes less than the Liberal, he certainly has 
fewer disillusions, 

The history of the Tories falls naturally into several periods, The 
first is that which lasted from their origin until about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The theory of the divine right of kings was 
the first shape in which the principle of Permanence was embodied. 
That belief was as ridiculous as the social contract theory of the 
Whigs, but it was a necessary creation of the time and need not 
detain us here. As the theory weakened, it was gradually trans- 
formed into a feeling of devotion to a dynasty; so that Hume 
defined a Tory “as a lover of monarchy without abandoning liberty, 
and a partisan of the family of Stuart.” That is a definition which 
very fairly represents the average Tory during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The partisanship of the Stuarts, if chivalrous, 
was unwise, but it indirectly served in no small way the interests 
of the Hanoverian House, and even liberty itself. For, as Shelburne 
said, the existence of a Pretender “kept the reigning family in 
perpetual awe.” The rival dynasty was a sword of Damocles 
which hug above their heads, The Tories rendered passive 
obedience to the Crown, though they denied the justice of its title, 
and united with the Whigs in resisting its pretensions. Then in time 
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a class of Tories arose who were not Jacobites but simply Royalists ; 
and we know from Shelburne that it was a common practice 
for the Whigs to confound the Tories and Jacobites together, in 
order to throw odium on the former. On the whole, the period 
was one, politically speaking, of great depression for the Tories, 
and their numbers in the House of Commons sometimes fell to as 
low a point as fifty ; but the Party was redeemed from insignificance 
by the literary talents of its leaders. The bitter irony of Swift and 
the brilliant sophistries of Bolingbroke were as powerful at the 
time as they have become memorable since. 

With the accession of George the Third a new period began, 
Jacobitism having been by this time given up as an impracticable 
creed ; a result which Gibbon tells us was partly due to the creation 
of the militia, of which the county gentlemen were the natural 
leaders, But the Tories, as Burke said, only changed their idol, but 
clung to their idolatry. They joyfully accepted the new King; 
they came to Court and basked in royal favour ; and even so sturdy 
a man as Dr. Johnson was so flattered that he declared the King 
was the “ finest gentleman” he had ever seen. The Scotch, under 
the patronage of Bute, received such honours as to be positively 
hated by the English; so that Hume openly avowed that for this 
reason residence in London was distasteful to him. But though the 
Tories were ardent Royalists, they were very far from being the 
lovers of a despotic or reactionary system. Dr. Johnson, for 
example, whom, with his robust common-sense and manly piety, we 
must often quote as a representative Tory of his time, saw the folly 
of carrying theories to extremes, and he disliked extreme Toryism 
nearly as much as he did the Whigs. “The high Tory,” he said, 
“makes government unintelligible ; it is lost in the clouds; a violent 
Whig makes it impracticable.” The Tories of this period, on the 
contrary, were even more willing than the Whigs to undertake 
measures of orderly and rational reform. On the question of 
reform of Parliament there was no Party, except the Radicals, more 
willing to admit abuses or anxious to correct them. It was the 
Whigs who had the greatest interest in maintaining pocket boroughs 
and corruption, and it was rather in the means than in the end 
that the Tories differed from the Radicals. For, while the latter 
demanded short parliaments and universal suffrage, the Tories 
sought the remedy in the strengthening of the county representation, 
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And this portion of our subject throws a side-light on the way 
in which Toryism has become inextricably bound up with the 
principle of Permanence. We refer to the traditional connection of 
the Tories with the land; a connection for which they have been 
subjected to unmeasured and unreasonable abuse. Cobbett, for 
instance, called the landed gentry “the most base of all the creatures 
that God ever suffered to disgrace the human race”; and it is 
certain that he was only re-echoing the sentiments of every Radical 
of his time. Cobden and Bright were too polite to talk in this way, 
but at the <ime of the Anti-Corn Law agitation they made the 
country ring with their denunciations of the landlords. Now, this 
connection of the Tory Party with the land is a subject which well 
deserves consideration. That the connection was a close one we 
know from Gibbon’s memoirs, where he tells us that the Tories were 
pleased to style themselves the country gentlemen. Moreover, the 
Party representing the principle of Permanence must naturally and 
inevitably be connected with the land at a period of history when 
the great towns have not come into existence, and the trading and 
manufacturing interests are not extensive enough to make their 
influence strongly felt, because the land at such a time is the most 
important form of property. The principle, therefore, that the 
landed interest was the most important in the State, and should 
accordingly be the most strongly represented, was regarded almost 
as an axiom by almost all the leading political thinkers and states- 
men for several generations. Bolingbroke, for instance, very happily 
expressed the common sentiment when he said that “the landed 
men are the true owners of our political vessel ; the moneyed men 
are but passengers in it.” Chatham, who in the royal presence 
bowed so low that his long nose could be seen between his legs, but 
who boasted that his power was based upon the people, always 
maintained that what he called the “ soil ” should be the most largely 
represented. The“ Great Commoner,” indeed, who was the proto- 
type of the modern Tory Democrat, had a well-defined scheme 
of parliamentary reform by increasing the representation of the 
counties, which he regarded as the purest and least corrupt portion 
of the State, and as the source whence some new portion of health 
might be infused into the Constitution. Nor was this merely a selfish 
whim, or some peculiar esoteric doctrine of the Tories; but it 
was shared also by the Whigs. We find Shelburne, for example, 
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saying that he “never heard a reflecting man doubt the county 
representation being the great restorative principle of the Constitu- 
tion.” Burke insisted on the principle with all his magnificent 
eloquence and force ; declaring that property could never be safe 
unless. “it. be out of all proportion predominant in the repre- 
sentation,” and unless it be represented too “in great masses 
of accumulation.” Even Benjamin Franklin, whom no one will 
accuse of being moved by Tory bias, expressed the same opinion. 
Lastly, Pitt, who became a Tory of the Tories, was in his early 
years distinguished as an advocate of a parliamentary reform, and 
he made it the keystone of his scheme to suppress the pocket 
boroughs and to increase the representation of the counties. During 
the decade, indeed, which preceded the French Revolution the 
Tories displayed uncommon insight and discernment, and in some 
ways were in advance of the time in which they lived. For, not 
only were they willing to undertake a measure of rational parlia- 
mentary reform, but Tory statesmen were among the very first 
to appreciate and grasp those enlightened principles of economics 
which were given to the world in the immortal Wealth of Nations. 
Lord North, it is well known, derived many useful hints from Adam 
Smith, but Pitt was perhaps the first statesman to attempt to 
put the Free-Trade theory in‘o practice; as, for instance, when 
he arranged the French commercial treaty, and tried to give fair- 
play to the industries of Ireland. The Whigs, on the contrary, 
with the notable exception of Lord Shelburne, were hostile or 
apathetic; Fox, on one occasion, speaking of Adam Smith in 
terms of contempt which excite our indignation. “Your Adam 
Smiths,” he said, “are nothing.” How different from the reverence 
of Pitt, who rose from his seat when his master, as he called him, 
came into the room. 

With the French Revolution a third period in the history of 
Toryism began ; and though it lasted until the time of the first 
Reform Act, and was marked by the ascendency of Tory principles, 
it must be allowed that the time was not one which the Tories can 
view with satisfaction. The Government doubtless had great 
difficulties to contend with, the alarm and suspicions which 
the French Revolution had aroused, the terrible conflict with 
Napoleon, and the bitter distress which fell upon the country when 
peace had been restored, making domestic legislation almost a 
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complete impossibility. But the Tories showed a lack of sympathetic 
insight and powerlessness to read the progress of events which 
sometimes led them to adopt a policy which was cruel and oppres- 
sive. The State Trials of this period are in truth melancholy 
reading. The Tory rule was safe, but, in the main, was dull and 
leaden. It was the age when our rulers were men like Addington, 
upon whom Canning penned the squib, 


* Ne’er shall thy virtuous thoughts conspire 
To wrap majestic Thames on fire” ; 


or Lord Liverpool, the “arch-mediocrity,” whom Madame de Stael 
described as having “a genius for silence”; or Percival, whom 
Sydney Smith so unmercifully satirised ; or Lord Eldon, who will 
go down to posterity as the most bigoted Tory of his time. Never- 
theless the Union with Ireland and the Emancipation of the Catholics 
were by no means small achievements ; but the glory of the Tories 
of this period rests rather on their administrative measures and 
their conduct of the war. 

After the Reform Act the Tories underwent a transformation ; 
they became Conservatives. The precise moment and the manner 
of the change are a matter of dispute; but it was at this time 
that the New Toryism may be said to have begun. Under the 
guidance of Sir Robert Peel Conservatism, which for many years 
was the Toryism of the middle class—and is now the Toryism of 
every class,—was gradually evolved; a process which has been 
of great service to the country. It was the Tories who abolished 
the Corn Laws and laid the foundations of Free Trade, just as 
formerly they were the first to adopt a policy of enlightened 
economics, and to bring before Parliament a rational measure of 
reform. This is the inheritance of which the present-day Tories 
are the heirs. How then do they stand in comparison with the 
Old ? 

We have attempted to sketch in.merest outline the most 
striking characteristics of the history of the Tories; and, on an 
impartial view, it will probably be allowed that the record is not 
one of which they need to be ashamed. At their worst they were 
patriots, or chivalrous, if unreasoning, devotees; and if they had 
their faults, they were those naturally produced by the circum- 
stances of their country and their age. They had, of course, their 
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peculiar Party bias; they worshipped their own false idols of the 
cave. Their prejudices were sometimes carried to excess, as 
when Dr. Johnson, with that downright manner so characteristic of 
the man, declared that the first Whig was the Devil; that every 
bad man was a Whig; and that it was ridiculous for a Whig to 
pretend to be honest: or when Lord Eldon—who opposed every 
reform from the Reform Act down to the abolition of the death 
penalty for stealing sums of over five shillings in a dwelling- 
house—solemnly affirmed his belief that if a Roman Catholic was 
permitted to form part of the Legislature, or to hold any great 
executive office, “from that moment the sun of Great Britain 
would be set.” From such bigotry as this the New Tories may 
well claim to be free. That bondage to the pathetic fallacy, as it 
has been very aptly termed, which is shown in mere sentimental 
clinging to ancient institutions, is surely no mark of the Tories of 
to-day; for the New Toryism is founded upon a Democratic 
basis. But the New Tories, for all that, are ardently attached to 
the principle of Permanence; it is their political function to pre- 
serve it. For, first and foremost, they are Unionists; they believe 
that unity is strength, and they dread the disintegrating tendency 
of Home Rule. That they are still the Party of the landed 
interest has been proved, if proof were wanted, by their action in 
giving some relief to agricultural land from the burthen of the 
rates. To say that they cherish the Crown, the House of Lords, 
and the Church Establishment seems the merest superfluity. As 
regards the Established Church, the New Tories, indeed, rise greatly 
superior to the Old. For the period which lasted, roughly 
speaking, from 1760 to 1830—the halcyon days of Toryism 
—was one when religious scepticism was the fashionable vogue. 
Among the first of the sceptics was Hume, who was a philosophic 
Tory, notwithstanding his contempt for contemporary politics as 
an “absurd and barbarous faction.” The age was one of much 
intellectual curiosity, and though formal and decorous—a svecle 
dégohté, to use an expression of Voltaire—it was with its 
powder and its patches, its gossip and its salons, essentially 
frivolous within. It was the age of the “fat slumbers of the 
Church,” when the clergy remembered only that they had an 
income to receive, and forgot that they had a duty to perform; 
when Bishops, the Warburtons, the Watsons, and the like, used 
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up their time in penning controversial pamphlets on such 
matters in philosophy or literature as happened to attract the 
attention of the hour; when Gibbon, “sapping a solemn creed 
with solemn sneer,’ compressed into an epigram the sceptical 
indifference which prevailed in cultivated circles. That this state 
of spiritual deadness has been replaced by one of unexampled 
spiritual activity is surely to be placed to the credit of the Party 
distinguished by its attachment to the Church. 

In the matter of social legislation the New Tories are, from 
one point of view, in singular concord with the Old. For one of 
the most remarkable movements of the day is the surrender by 
the modern Liberal Party of their old creed of Jadssez-faire, and 
their adoption of a policy which involves legislation of a 
restrictive and regulating kind. The Liberal Party, in fact, tends 
to be no longer individualist, but socialist. Of this we have had a 
recent illustration in the manifesto signed by a group of Liberal 
Churchmen, which formally demands that socialist legislation should 
be made a plank in the Liberal Party platform. They demand 
a mass of legislation for what they vaguely call “the relief of 
labour from social pressure”; an object, indeed, of very laudable 
desire. But it is in the means and not the end that the two 
parties disagree. Now, the New Tories are evidently the Party 
most attached to the creed of /atssez-faire, as, indeed, we have 
seen that in some ways they always were. They never, certainly, 
reduced it to a theory, or acted with distinct consciousness upon 
it; it was the philosophic Radicals, the school of Bentham and 
the Mills, which first put it into scientific shape. But the old 
Tories were never filled with that legislative passion which is so 
strongly characteristic of the modern Liberal Party. The latter hope 
all things from legislation, but the Tories, Old and New, being by 
temperament less sanguine, hope only for a little, and that little 
to be gained by slow and painful progress. They see that the 
path of history is strewn with the wreckage of hasty and futile 
legislation; they believe that golden deeds can only come of 
golden instincts; and that virtue to be real must be spontaneous, 
and not enforced either by the fiat of a despot or the statute of a 
In a word, they suffer no illusions about the results 


Parliament. 
This idea must have been in 


to be obtained from legislation. 
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Dr. Johnson’s mind when he added the famous lines to Goldsmith's 


Traveller : 


“ How small of all that human hearts endure 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure” ; 


or, again, when he declared that “most schemes of political 
improvement are very laughable things”; or that he would not 
“give half-a-guinea to live under one form of government rather 
than another.” The same thing must have been present to the 
mind of Burke, the most conservative of Whigs, when in a very 
famous speech he spoke of the folly of thinking “better of the 
wisdom and power of human legislation than in truth it deserves,” 
and expressed his belief that commerce flourishes most when left 
to itself. It is of this kind of freedom—the freedom from the 
interference of the State in the multifarious activities of life— 
that the New Tories have become the champions and protectors, 
Of this fact there are two capital examples. First, the New 
Tories desire to give fair-play to voluntary schools, and, as far 
as possible, to give parents the liberty of choosing a school for 
their children where some definite religious teaching is imparted; 
and, secondly, to secure to working-men, under proper safeguards, 
a greater freedom in making arrangements with their masters for 
schemes of compensation for injuries received. 

Lastly, the New Tories are the Party of colonial expansion. Like 
Chatham—of whom Cobden said that he went abroad more in the 
spirit of a commercial traveller than any Minister we ever had—they 
glory in a World Empire and seek new outlets for our trade. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to say that if it had not been for the 
exertions of the Tories, Great Britain would have had no colonies 
at all; for, while the Whigs were apathetic, the Radicals, con- 
sistently enough, have always denounced colonies as useless, and 
protested against the expenditure involved in the maintenance of 
our naval supremacy at sea. And if some of the Radicals are now of 
the opposite opinion, their conversion is entirely due to the teaching 
of the Tories. Indeed, when the modern history of England comes 
to be written, it will perhaps be found that the page in which 
the Tories take the greatest pride will be that which tells the 
story of the expansion of the Empire. In a famous passage the 
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historian Tacitus informs us that the Divine Nerva united two 
things which it was formerly believed to be impossible to join; 
that is to say, /mperium et Libertas—Imperial Rule and Freedom. 
Is it an extravagance to say that the New Tories are now 
engaged in doing that which Nerva is said to have accomplished ? 
They have, as we have seen, become in the whirligig of time the 
advocates of Liberalism, according to the literal meaning of the 
word ; and they are eager to preserve the Empire which it has 
cost so much blood and treasure to build up. If the New Tories 
can justly claim that their policy is such as we have attempted 
to describe, then, indeed, without arrogance they might adopt 
the words Jimperium et Libertas, and apply them to themselves, 
Then would the New Toryism be compressed into an epigram. 


C. B, ROYLANCE KENT. 





Some New Lights on “ Bozzy ” 


THE wonderfully complex character of “Jamie Boswell,” whose 
heart was so openly worn upon his sleeve, who was so self- 
tormenting and self-revealing from native sensitiveness, has scarcely 
been understood or appreciated. We have had an abundance of 
commentaries, queries, speculations and what not ; men have been 
busy making a regular “exegesis” of his great book, as though it 
were one of the classics. All the mysterious allusions have been 
traced out, and the suppressed names detected. But there is an alto- 
gether novel line of investigation which it would be well worth while 
pursuing. The vulgar or popular idea is that he was merely the 
“ambulatory reporter” of the Sage’s sayings and doings, the admir- 
ably exact recorder of his wisdom. But it has not as yet occurred to 
anyone that this great life was, in a secondary way,a regular Apologia 
for “ Bozzy’s” own private failings and weakness, which, as | fancy, 
he thought he could in some way shelter under the moralities of his 
great friend. With these he was constantly identifying himself, and 
there was, besides, the application which his friends would naturally 
make of Johnson’s opinions to his own. This would be evidence 
of candour. Further, he was aware that the inconsistency of his own 
mode of life and habits with the society and teaching of a great 
moralist, his constant discussions on religious and moral topics, 
would, excite the ridicule of his friends; which he rather ingeni- 
ously met by the implied confession that he was but “a weak 
vessel,” but with good purposes and good instincts, This is indeed 
the general effect left upon the reader, and the result is that 
Boswell’s character comes before us as a very natural and human 
one. This interesting line of enquiry adds a fresh piquancy to the 
study of Boswell, and had been just hinted at by Mr. Croker. 
Boswell’s real purpose was to allot himself a share at least of his 
great friend’s celebrity, and in this he certainly succeeded. 

Poor “Bozzy” was indeed a sensualist, a drunkard—latterly 
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almost a sot—and generally a creature of the flesh, with little power 
of resistance. With all this, however, he had a great scrupulosity, 
and a tender, almost cowardly, conscience. So acute was this sen- 
sitiveness that it was almost morbid, and he was harassed by the 
struggle that was constantly going on between the better and the 
inferior part. A perpetual contest followed by perpetual defeat is 
not much; still it is better than a perpetual defeat without struggle. 

Boswell had also genuine religious instincts—an almost dread of 
the next world, and of the account that he would have to give; with 
a firm faith and a love of devotion. With this, as I have said, he had 
a sad lacx of practical effort. It is plain, however, that his real penchant 
was for the Catholic faith, and this would escape many who did not 
know that at one time during his youth he was actually a Roman 
Catholic. It is remarkable that he never once ventured to mention 
this change to his friend. It explains why he was so constantly 
“introducing” that subject, and drawing on Johnson to express 
favourable opinions of its several doctrines. As it was he still 
appears to have held to Purgatory, and Transubstantiation, of which 
latter mystery he said it was “an aweful subject.” It is amusing to 


note the ingenious arts by which, either through contradiction or 


suggestion, he contrived to extract from Johnson opinions favourable 
to the old doctrines. He even took a Catholic servant with him to 
Scotland, pressing Johnson as to whether he was right in so 
doing, and Johnson approved. “So, sir,” said his friend, cleverly, 
“you are no great enemy to the Roman Catholic religion?” which 
led on to a faint approbation of it as compared with the Protestant 
faith. 

Almost in his first talk with Johnson, Boswell leaves the impres- 
sion that, “though educated very strictly in the principles of religion, 
he had for some time been led into the principles of infidelity.” This 
was a rather artful way of conveying that he had for some time, and 
indeed only a short time before, changed his faith, At the moment, 
however, he was not clear as to every point considered to be 
orthodox. He was delighted to hear Johnson say that he thought 
“all Christians, whether Protestant or Catholic, agreed in the essential 
articles.” Again, often in their talks, Boswell was fond of noting with 
him, “ how little difference there was in essential matters between 


ours and it.” 
On Purgatory he reports Johnson as saying that “we must hold 
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—ina certain case—with the Purgatorians, that departed souls do not 
at once arrive at the utmost perfection of which they are capable.” 
“T think, sir,” said Boswell, “that it is a very rational supposition.” 
“Why, yes, sir . . . Do you think, sir, it is wrong in a man 
who holds the doctrine of Purgatory to pray for the souls of his 
deceased friends?” “Why not,sir?” Then Boswell says that in the 
Scotch litany there was a prayer for the dead. 

There is something unaffectedly well-meaning about Boswell’s 
piety. Nor was he the least ashamed of it. Thus, when they were 
travelling, and McAulay suggested omitting their Presbyterian 
prayers, lest they should offend Johnson: “I would by no means 
agree that an excuse of politeness, even to so great a man, should 
prevent what I esteem as one of the best pious regulations. 
I know nothing more comfortable, more agreeable, than that 
the little societies of each family should regularly assemble and 
unite in praise and prayer to our Heavenly Father, from whom 
we daily receive so much good, and may hope for more 
in a higher state of existence.” On another occasion, at Inch- 
kenneth, Mr. Boswell took part in the service himself, and read 
two sermons by his favourite Ogden. This must have rather 
amused his friends. 

One Sunday at Southill, when he had taken the Sacrament 
and was particularly pleased with his state, he confided to his great 
friend the state of his religious feelings. Being in a frame of 
mind—“ zn fine weather, at the country house of a friend, consoled 
and elevated by pious exercises,” he said: “My dear sir, I would 
fain be a good man, and J am very good now : | fear God and honour 
the King, I wish to do no ill, and to be benevolent to all mankind.” 
This lamentable stuff—a common form of spurious piety—was 
admirably disposed of by Johnson :—“ Do not, sir, accustom your- 
self to trust to impressions. There is a middle state of mind 
between conviction and hypocrisy. Favourable impressions at 
particular moments as to the state of your soul may be deceitful 
and dangerous.” 

The weak places which Boswell was conscious of were many, 
but the chief ones were certainly his taste for drink, his weak head, 
which led to some painful exhibitions, and his frailty in regard 
to the other sex, or as the Sage would put it, “your general 


amourousness, sir.” 
16* 
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It is extraordinary the ingenuity with which he contrived to 
extract from his friend indulgent opinions on these failings, or, at 
least, circumstances of allowance. But one of the most piquant 
though painful things connected with the work is the contrast between 
the Boswell of his book and the real Boswell. In the first we have 
an amiable, good-natured creature seated at Johnson’s feet, and 
drinking deeply of the wholesome “tap” of religion and morality. 
O, what sound views “ Bozzy ” had, how well founded on religion and 
grace! How he admired his Ogden, and what unction he found in 
Pascal! Unluckily that bundle of letters that was saved from the 
butter-shop in France revealed to us a dreadful and unexpected 
picture of depravity, and shows him as a very debauched fellow. Yet, 
after all, it has not damaged his reputation. He once repeated to 
Johnson the argument of a lady he knew, that there should be 
reciprocity in conjugal obligations, the violation of which by one 
released the other party. “ This is miserable stuff, sir,” said the Sage, 
and gave the correct view. “ But,” went on Boswell, “the lady does 
not want her contract to be dissolved, but only claims the same 
freedom as her husband.” In his private journal “ Bozzy ” reveals the 
name of the lady who made “ sly reference” to the “license” of her 
husband. “We were pious and bid each other adieu as truly as 
romance points.” It would hardly be proper to give the extraordinary 
speculations and hypotheses eagerly suggested by Boswell on this 
matter, such as his asking if Othello’s doctrine was not “ plausible” : 
“ He who is robbed not wanting what is stolen,” &c. This topic he 
introduced again and again with all kinds of subsidiary cases, 

On another occasion we find him contending, under cover of a 
legal argument, that this vice was not of a heinous nature and did 
not deserve that epithet, “inasmuch as it was not one of those sins 
which argue a very great depravity of heart.” And he was glad to 
have Johnson on his side here. 

The most remarkable portion of this afo/ogia is where Boswell 
is describing his friend’s scruples and repentance on his death-bed. 
He begins by assailing Hawkins, who had described Johnson’s 
“uneasiness” on the score of his failings and trespasses in his youth. 
These statements were put “in a strange dark manner as though 
something of more than ordinary criminality were pressing on his 
conscience.” There is nothing beyond what I have mentioned in 
poor Hawkins’ simple utterance. Boswell, however, seizes on the 
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opportunity, but with all humble respect and delicacy, to announce 
that Johnson’s conduct in this respect had been not “strictly virtuous,” 
&c. Like many other good and pious men, among whom we may 
place the Apostle Paul, Johnson was not free from propensities which 
were ever warring against the law of his mind, and was sometimes 
overcome. Boswell might have left this alone, as it is mere speculation, 
and his only authority is “ that it is well known.” But “a regard for 
truth which he inculcated ” obliged him to speak out. 

Having got his text, Boswell then—he was at the conclusion— 

makes a final appeal for himself. “Here let the profane and 
licentious pause ; let them not thoughtlessly say that Johnson was a 
hypocrite, or that his principles were not firm because his practice 
was not uniformly conformable to what he professed . ‘ 
&c. Why then shall credit be refused to the sincerity of those we 
acknowledge their persuasion of moral and religious duty, yet some- 
times fail of living as it requires? I heard him once observe : ‘ There 
is something noble in publishing truth, though it condemns oneself.’”” 
And so he goes vehemently pleading for his friend and—himself. 
It is a most singular “screed,” but poor Johnson is clearly “ given 
away ” to save or help his friend. 

Another weakness to which Boswell was prone was that of 
depression or hypochondria. This was in part native, and in greater 
part owing to drinking habits. It affected all his acts, and rendered 
him a sad and even pitiable spectacle. While it lasted he was 
indisposed to action. This explains why he so dwelt on Johnson’s 
“morbid melancholy,” his inference being that which was a weakness 
in so eminent a man, would be pardonable in Azm. 

Another characteristic note in his constantly asking general 
questions on points which nearly referred to his own case. “Was it 
reasonable for a man to be angry at another whom a woman had 
preferred to him?” This had often happened to “Bozzy.” Again, 
“ A man who has been drinking wine at all freely should never go into 
new company” said the Sage. Now all Boswell’s friends knew that 
this was his common practice, and he records some instances where 
he made a piteous exhibition of himself—witness at Miss Monckton’s, 
where he arrived quite drunk from the Duke of Montrose’s. But he 
calls it very “ judicious, practical advice.” He urged that Johnson 
was indulgent in this matter, as when “ one of his friends” joined him 
at a tavern when quite drunk. One who loved mischief, thinking to 
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provoke a severe censure asked the Sage what apology the culprit 
had made to him, he is proud to say that the doctor answered, “He 
said all that a man should say, he was sorry for it.” This was one of 
“ Bozzy’s” ways of paying off his enemies, who would recognise 
themselves in such passages. 

One of the most extraordinary questions in the relation of Boswell 
and Johnson, which was so intimate and lasted so long, has never 
been investigated, or scarcely touched upon. “ Why was not Boswell 
at Johnson’s death-bed?” And, “Why was he not mentioned in 
Johnson’s will?” Both questions are, of course, connected. It throws 
further ligat on Boswell’s strangely morbid character, and also upon 
one of the odd “anfractuosities” of human nature. Boswell was 
a dejected, sensitive, and somewhat capricious being. After ex- 
pending so much time and labour in waiting on his great friend, it is 
strange to find him thus foolishly throwing all his exertions to waste 
at the very close and crisis, owing to some humour or caprice which 
he found it impossible to control. In a certain class of character 
this is not uncommon. Boswell, who was always seeking excuses for 
coming up to town, ought certainly to have found his way thither 
after Johnson, in June, 1783, had been seized with a paralytic stroke. 
True, he had but just left town, but it was clear that Johnson’s health 
was failing and he was in a most critical state. He allowed nearly a 
whole year to pass without a visit. Then came the application for 
the increase of pension to enable Johnson to go abroad. This 
business was set on foot by Boswell, who applied to the Chancellor 
about June 20th, but without informing Johnson. Now this was a 
delicate and rather awkward business, being a plea zz formd pauperis, 
and should not have been attempted without judicious approaches 
and an almost certainty of success. What was so compromising in 
the matter was that Johnson was not in want of money atall. He 
had some two thousand pounds put by, and a couple of hundred 
pounds would have been sufficient for the journey. When he was 
told of the application, he must have had an uneasy consciousness of 
this ; the only thing that could salve his conscience might be the 
success of the business. But to have it supposed that he had tried 
to get public money that he was not in want of, and then to fail— 
was truly mortifying. He must, not unreasonably, have laid it all 
to “Bozzy’s” account, who, moreover, did not bestir himself 
sufficiently. Instead of waiting in town to look after the matter, 
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Boswell left on the 30th. Johnson seems to have expected him to 
stay, for he wrote to him, “I wish your affairs could have permitted a 
longer and continued exertion of your zeal and kindness. They that 
have your kindness may want your zeal and ardour.” Two months 
passed over: the Chancellor seems to have altogether forgotten the 
matter, or to have put it aside; it is certain that he did not move in 
the matter at all, though he made a generous offer instead. Johnson 
was deeply hurt, and, as I have said, seems to have laid the failure to 
the lack of “ bottom ” in his indiscreet henchman. 

His health now grew worse and worse; dropsy, weakness in his 
legs, asthma, want of sleep, were his complaints. But Boswell, 
in his letters, kept “bothering” for his advice about settling in 
London, &c., always writing, as he says, in bad spirits, with dejection 
and fretfulness, and at the same time “expressing anxious appre- 
hensions concerning him on account of a dream.” This to a man 
suffering as Johnson was, must have been painful. He wrote back 
impatiently, chiefly in terms of reproach, “on a supposed charge of 
affecting discontent and indulging the vanity of complaint.” Who 
could take offence at this, for the Sage was miserably ill—dying, in 
fact. But, he added, “ Write to me often, and write like a man. I 
consider your fidelity and tenderness as a great part of the comforts 
which are yet left to me.” And then he says, “I sincerely wish we 
could be zearer to each other.” There are blanks marked by stars 
both in this and in the preceding letter, which show that the rebukes 
were so severe that Boswell would not venture to print them. But 
the sick or dying Sage, feeling that he had been a little rough, two 
days later hastened to make a sort of amende, hoping that he would 
not take it amiss, for it contained only truth, and that kindly 
intended. After one of these, in the last Johnson adds, “ This may 
seem but an ill return for your tenderness.” It evidently rankled, 
for Boswell, knowing that the reader is wondering that he did not 
hurry to his friend, makes this halting explanation: “I unfortunately 
was so much indisposed during a considerable part of the year, that 
it was not, or at least, 7 thought it was not, in my power”—not to 
take a journey or leave home—but “ ¢o write to my illustrious fricnd 
as formerly, or without expressing such complaints as offended him.” 
A most extraordinary “compulsion to silence” this! But his next 
proceeding was more singular still. Conjuring him “mot to do 
me the injustice of charging me with affectation,’ thus anticipating 
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further quarrel, he came to the formal resolution of taking no further 
notice of his dying friend—*“ I was with much regret long silent "— 
that is, for more than three months not a line came! Johnson, who 
was within some six weeks of his death, in vain wrote kindly and 
tenderly, describing his own wretched state, and saying that Boswell’s 
letters were a comfort and used to relieve him. “Are you sick, or 
are you sullen?” He implored him “of the short life that we have to 
make the best use for yourself and friends. . . .” He is afraid, 
however, there is some real cause. This appeal ought to have softened 
Boswell, but in some omitted passages he writes, “zt was painful to 
me to find that he still persevered in arraigning me as before, which was 
strange in him who had so much experience of what I had suffered.” 
This was the old “affectation of misery,” of which he ought to 
have been ashamed, for what was not Johnson then suffering? 
Evidently with a great effort this unhappy being made an exertion 
and wrote him “two as kind letters as J could,” ie., forced him- 
self to say something kind. The first was written in the first 
week of November, the second about six weeks later, and arrived 
when Johnson was actually dying, and could not be read by him. 
He, however, spoke of Boswell with affection. It is certainly a 
most painful termination to such a long and remarkable friendship. 
But, thus prepared by this episode, can we wonder that Boswell 
was not mentioned in Johnson’s will? There were memorials left 
to nearly all his friends: Hawkins, Langton, Reynolds, Dr. Scott 
Windham, Strahan, to the four doctors, to Gerard Hamilton, Miss 
Reynolds, the two Hooles, Desmoulins and Sastres. Nothing, 
not even a book, to Boswell! In the face of this mortifying 
omission, the latter rather feebly pleads that Johnson had also 
omitted many of his best friends, suggesting the names of Dr. 
Adams, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Burney, Hector, Murphy, “the Author of 
this work,” and others who were intimate with him. The only 
instance that has any point is that of Taylor, his oldest friend, 
whom he might have recollected. But Taylor was well off— 
opulent, even: Boswell was assuredly in the same category as Rey- 
nolds, Langton, Windham, &c., and far more intimate. Particularly 
weak is the excuse that he only mentioned such as “happened 
to occur to him.” But Johnson could recall even Mrs. Gardiner, 
the tallow chandler, and Sastres, the Italian master. Why did 
not Boswell’s name of all others “happen to occur to him”? 
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The omission, when it became public, must have been infinitely 
mortifying, and have been received with amusement. We may 
be sure all sorts of disagreeable surmises were rife. But what was 
most painful was the conspicuous and confidential part the odious 
Hawkins took in the last scene, arranging everything, drawing 
wills, acting as executor, what not. It is probable that Boswell 
set down much of this exclusion to his account, and repaid him 
with bitter dislike. How he must have bewailed his own stupid 
infatuation! Why had he not been “on the ground”? what a 
position, and what opportunities lost ! 

We know Johnson’s affection for his stepdaughter, Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, and the kindness of this lady to him had always been 
remarkable. Whenever he went to Lichfield he regularly put up 
at the handsome mansion which she had built for herself: and a 
very substantial, comfortable-looking house it is. He would address 
her as his “dearest love,” and was staying with her for the last 
time in the August before his death. His last letter to her was 
dated about ten days before that event, and beginning, “ Dear 
Madam,” commissioned her to pay ten pounds to Mr. Green for 
a stone which he was placing over her mother’s grave. Yet, 
strange to say, in his will, in which he bequeathed memorials to 
most of his friends, her name is not mentioned. Yet she was his 
“ Tetty’s” daughter, and virtually his daughter. Boswell offers the 
excuse that he had already given her some proofs of his regard, 
which is not certain, and that he mentioned only such names as 
happened to occur to him. But her name ought to have occurred 
to him first. He adds that “she was much displeased that 
nothing was left to her,” and certainly justly so. When the negro 
Barber, the legatee, offered her an old ring as a souvenir, she 
properly declined it. Boswell, in a rather petty spirit, suggests 
“she ought to have considered that she had left nothing to 
Johnson by her will, which was made during his life-time, as 
appeared at her decease.” She naturally calculated that she might 
survive him. We may be sure, however,.that the point had no 
influence in the matter. 

One solution of the difficulties of these two cases—the ex- 
clusion from the will of Mrs. Porter and of Boswell, may be, that 
old testators find a sort of satisfaction in passing over those who 
appear to have expectations from them. But Johnson was too 
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equitable to indulge in such petty spite. It may be, tco, that he 
thought his step-daughter was well off and handsomely provided 
for. 

Another strange omission was that of any provision of a 
charitable kind. The lavish endowment of Barber, his negro 
servant, has always seemed exaggerated and unnecessary. But it 
had long been his settled purpose. The whole disposition is 
certainly unsatisfactory when we consider Johnson’s high standard 


of morality. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


(Zo be continued.) 





The Enemies of South Africa 
III. 


ENOUGH for the purposes of these papers has been said about the 
causes which led to the establishment of the Transvaal Republic 
and the Orange Free State. The inability of English statesmen 
to make proper allowance for the prejudices, to say nothing of the 
interests, of the Boers forced the Voortrekkers to shake the dust 
off their feet and retire from territory under the British flag. They 
were more than justified. The early Victorian Ministries were, one 
and all, possessed of an insane desire to get rid of troublesome 
colonial questions by any means other than by facing them boldly 
and solving them. This desire degenerated into a craven longing 
to be rid of the colonies altogether. So the Dutch republics were 
allowed to establish themselves on a firm basis of independence, 
and, in doing so, to place themselves athwart the path of the most 
direct and natural route of northern advance. 

Little need be said of the history of the Transvaal until President 
Burgers succeeded to the Presidentship of the Republic in 1871. 
Burgers was a man of broad views and soaring ambitions. The pro- 
ject for connecting Delagoa Bay with Pretoria by railway was an old 
one, but President Burgers endeavoured to translate it into sub- 
stantial fact. He failed, and in this and other ways he landed the 
Republic into a condition of bankruptcy. The highland chieftain 
Secocceni openly defied the Republic, and that State, impoverished 
and at its wits’ end for money, fearing, too, an inrush from Zululand, 
welcomed the way out devised by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who, on 
the 12th April, 1877, annexed the country to the British Empire. 
England by this act took over the Transvaal’s heavy responsibilities ; 
she subdued Secocceni; she subdued Cetewayo; she placed the 
finances of the Republic on a sound basis. Sir Owen Lanyon, nothing 
if not a martinet, succeeded Sir Theophilus as Administrator in 1879. 
He was about the last man to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
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When the annexation took place a certain measure of representative 
government had been promised to the Transvaal, but from one cause 
and the other—and in this matter it is impossible to acquit England, 
through her representatives, of gross negligence, if not of positive 
bad faith—this promise was not kept. The disaffection of the Boers 
was fanned by this neglect, and by the extremely nonchalant way in 
which their principal men were treated by the British Administrator 
and his subordinates. Their foremost men, when they approached 
the Government at Pretoria with complaints, with advice, with any 
actual or abstract business whatsoever, were met with indifference 
and studiously snubbed. Often, after hours of waiting, they would 
be received by some youngster fresh from a public school, who, re- 
garding them as little better than uncouth savages, in which, perhaps, 
so far as externals went, they were not far wrong, were underbred 
enough and impolitic enough to let them see the opinion in which 
they were held. Great Britain, in taking over the Transvaal, ought 
to have sent men of experience, men trained in the ways of the 
world, to administer it. Instead of so doing, she sent a handful of 
raw youths, full of crude rampant-lionism, if I may be permitted the 
word. We all know how utterly impossible the British Jingo can be. 
Whatever his birth and training, he is capable of becoming as irration- 
ally offensive as the veriest pot-house politician, a fact of which those 
who were present at a recent so-called imperialistic demonstration 
at the Imperial Institute had evidence as conclusive as it was 
humiliating. Pretoria was, in the days preceding the Boer declara- 
tion of independence, the hot-bed of this spurious kind of patriotism. 
What followed may be attributed as much to this cause as to more 
solid reasons. Until recently, distinguished colonists visiting England 
had to complain of receiving much the same treatment, on the part of 
official England, as that accorded to the Boer chieftains by England’s 
representatives—aide-de-camps, Civil Service clerks, and their like— 
during the three years of British administration of the Transvaal. 

I will say at once that in making these assertions I am not 
speaking from personal knowledge. I was not at Pretoria during 
the years in question; but I am not relying on mere hearsay. 
These assertions have been made to me by men who were on the 
spot, and men who cannot be suspected of leanings towards the 
Boers. Moreover, they are unfortunately only too likely to be 
true. The young Englishman, of whatever class, is too prone to 
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self-assertion and arrogance. Had I been in the position of these 
young men at that time, I should perhaps have to look back upon 
behaviour in this connection of which I should now be heartily 
ashamed. The blame is not so much attachable to these youthful 
delinquents, but to the powers that be. In dealing with the Boers, 
seasoned and picked men ought to have been employed ; men who 
knew how to combine the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. 

For our bad faith and our bad form we have had to pay bitterly. 
The Boers rose against us, defeated us in three battles, and regained 
their independence. The extraordinary language used by Mr. Glad- 
stone in the famous Midlothian campaign must, of course, be held 
answerable for everything that followed. If his words meant any- 
thing, they meant that should he come into power he would restore 
the Transvaal to the Boers. He described the annexation as a 
political blunder and crime, and when he refused, upon becoming 
Prime Minister, to give logical effect to his words, the Boers could 
only conclude that they were expected to give earnest of their desire 
to be again independent by making a forcible effort to that end. 

Nothing that has been written must, however, be taken to imply 
that in the opinion of the writer the Boers were justified in rebelling 
against us. They came tous in sore straits. When we took over 
the country there was no gold, and only a little silver, in the Treasury 
chest, and there were no assets worth mentioning. They approached 
us as paupers; the enemy was within their gates. We put their 
finances in order, and we expelled their enemies. Therefore, if we 
unduly lorded it over them, we were only observing the almost 
invariable rule in such cases, since high-mindedness in the indi- 
vidual is rare. The nation, however, ought to rise above the 
individual. That it did not do so, through its accredited repre- 
sentatives, at this critical juncture in our national history is much 
to be deplored. It had disastrous effects. : 

Nothing, however, in the conduct of our officials, nothing in our 
sins of omission and commission, could justify the retrocession of the 
Transvaal. That was a blunder and a crime of colossal proportions. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley had declared over and over again, and he acted 
on instructions from the Government in saying so, that so long as 
the sun shone the British flag would fly over the Transvaal. 
The expression was rhetorical and calculated to provoke in the 
philosopher a contemptuous smile. It did not, however, err on the 
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side of indefiniteness : the loyalists took it to signify that whatever 
occurred the whole might of the Empire would be employed, if 
necessary, to subdue the Boers. They made their plans accordingly. 
It is not necessary to dwell on what followed. Had we eaten our 
words, Sir Garnet’s words spoken for the nation, before the military 
disasters culminating in the crushing defeat our arms sustained at. 
Majuba Hill, the mistake of our withdrawal from the Transvaal 
would have been a stupendous mistake ; to withdraw in the teeth of 
the triumphant success of the Boers was a colossal crime. The 
prestige of England in South Africa was destroyed and British 
ascendency in that country dangerously imperilled. The mischief, 
however, did net end there. The Convention concluded between the 
Boers and the British Government gave the former almost everything 
they wanted ; the amended Convention of 1884 conceded nearly all 
that had been retained in the interests of British paramountcy, and 
those of British subjects resident in the Transvaal, under the earlier 
instrument. By the Convention of 1884 even the suzerainty of the 
Queen is implied rather than expressed. The agreement is so drawn 
that since its conclusion our Colonial Secretaries have found them- 
selves powerless to uphold the rights of Englishmen as freeborn men 
in the South African Republic. Those who have had occasion to 
study that momentous State document, to see whether it enabled Her 
Majesty’s Government to protest against the flagrant injustices under 
which Englishmen in the Transvaal have suffered during the last ten 
years, have been compelled to admit, in almost every instance, that 
the text did not give Great Britain the power to interfere on behalf 
of her ill-used subjects. Although on all higher grounds, on the 
grounds of abstract justice, on the grounds of policy and expediency, 
it is possible to blame the Transvaal Government for their conduct 
toward the Uitlanders, nothing is to be gained by denying that, in the 
vast majority of cases, they have had the letter of the law on their side. 
The Convention of 1884 gave them the entire control of the internal 
affairs of the country, while the omission of direct reference to the 
Queen’s suzerainty, and the substitution in its place of a clause 
limiting the action of the Republic in its relations to foreign Powers, 
has made it exceedingly difficult for Great Britain to maintain the 
paramountcy of the Empire in South Africa. It is said, and I 
believe with truth, that President Kruger and his associates, when 
they came to England to arrange for the new Convention of 1884, 
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adopted an exceedingly unbending attitude in regard to the actual 
mention of the Queen’s suzerainty in the Convention, and, that 
finding the matter troublesome to the last degree, the Colonial Office 
gave way. We can well believe this statement since it accords with 
the invariable conduct of past Colonial Ministers. They always have 
given way when hard pressed by the enemies of our country. 

The Boers had beaten us in battle and outwitted us in 
diplomacy. The cardinal note of their policy had always been to 
exclude the Uitlander from their country. When the discovery 
of the goldfields and their development by foreigners proved, 
even to their limited intelligence, that this was impossible, they 
modified their policy so far as to deny aliens all political rights, 
thereby preventing them from taking any part in the government of 
the country. When President Pretorius secured the repeal of the 
laws against prospecting for gold, some thirty years ago, he bowed to 
a financial necessity. The revenue was inadequate to the require- 
ments of the State. Since then gold-mining has only been tolerated 
officially as a means whereby the burghers might escape taxation, 
as a comfortable nest-egg from which the Executive could draw 
supplies. It is said that if the gold industry had not developed 
into such gigantic proportions we should have heard nothing of 
the Transvaal Question, in any case in its present acute form. It 
may be argued, then, that since the Rand was not discovered 
until 1886, the Colonial Office was not to blame for agreeing to 
a Convention which made no provision for a state of things then 
non-existent. This argument cannot be allowed for a moment. 
Every geologist, everybody with knowledge, who had visited the 
Transvaal knew, a generation and more since, that the country 
was richly and extensively mineralised, and, leaving this out of 
the question, everyone knew that as a grazing and agricultural 
country it had a great future before it. It wanted little prescience 
for the Colonial Office to anticipate a time when the Transvaal 
would be inhabited by thousands of Englishmen, seeing that 
so far back as 1879 every intelligent South African was confident 
that this would be so. : 

I hold, then, and the contention is unassailable; that for all 
the miseries the Uitlanders have suffered in the Transvaal, British 
Ministers, with their purblind bungling and fumbling, must be 
held primarily responsible. To say this is not to excuse the 
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Boers for what they have done; still, they have acted in a 
fairly reasonable manner, having regard to their bias against 
Englishmen—a bias which is natural and excusable enough, 
considering their limited education and intelligence, and considering 
also the ideals of life they cherish, ideals which only want 
refining to make them the most sensible ideals men could cherish, 
however impossible and archaic, and out of harmony with 
nineteenth century conditions. Bearing in mind, however, all 
these things, it would be foolish to blame unduly the Boers 
for taking advantage of their opportunities. The Convention of 
1884 gave them the powcr to oppress and despoil the Uitlander, 
whom they doubtless consider had been delivered into their 
hands by a benign Providence for this very purpose. I do not 
propose to expend much wrath over the conduct of the Boers 
to the Johannesburgers, because wrath should properly be 
reserved for persons in high places, to those traitors to their 
country who made it possible for the Boers to indulge themselves 
at the expense of Englishmen. These persons, in dealing with 
the Transvaal, must be regarded as chief among the enemies 
of that country, since they created the conditions which enabled 
the Boers to embark upon the dangerous policy of standing 
athwart the path of British advance and enterprise in the Republic, 
a policy which, if adhered to, is certain sooner or later to end in 
their own confusion, and in mischief—temporary, let us hope, but 
serious mischief certainly—to the whole of South Africa. 

I suppose it is now clearly understood in this country that the 
Boers with the best intentions in the world, with the firmest deter- 
mination, that is to say, to make things unpleasant for the aliens, 
would have found themselves unable to give effect to that determina- 
tion had they not been assisted from without. President Kruger 
would have been far more amenable to reason had he not been 
supported in, and indeed instigated to, his policy by the Hollanders. 
These men, for the most part self-seekers and place-hunters, have, 
as a rule, no more care for the country of their sojourn than the 
greedy Jew and Christian adventurers who batten on other folks’ 
industry at the Rand. Some few, of course, have a higher ambition 
than mere sordid gain; some possibly cherish the design of pre- 
paring the way for the establishment of a powerful Dutch com- 
munity in the Transvaal which shall furnish a home for crowded- 
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out Hollanders. This ideal is, however, as far-fetched and as 
impossible of attainment as that of the Germans, who for years 
have built their hopes on supplanting Great Britain in South 
Africa, and on finding in that country a ready-made colony, which 
in their fatuous self-conceit they imagined they could Germanise. 

To return, however, to the Boers and their attitude to the 
Uitlanders. It may be said at once that this attitude has been 
as repressive and as exasperating as it could well be. Everyone 
knows now that the Uitlanders pay nineteen-twentieths of the 
revenue, and that that revenue is almost wholly derived, directly 
or indirectly, from the gold-mines, Everyone knows, too, that 
the Uitlanders, although they have brought the revenue up from 
£80,000 to about £4,800,000 annually, are entirely unrepresented 
in the Raad. Since 1884, before which year the ‘franchise 
was granted after two years’ residence, the qualification for it 
has been altered in the sense of increased stringency several 
times, so that now it is practically impossible for a resident 
to become a burgher until he has passed the prime of his 
life. Thus some sixty to seventy thousand adult males — 
many of them men of education, ability, and substance, all 
of them men who would have been qualified for the fran- 
chise in their own country—are without votes and are prac- 
tically ruled by some twenty-five to thirty thousand Boers, 
many of these mere striplings, for a Boer receives a vote when 
he reaches his sixteenth year, and nearly all lacking education 
and deficient, from a European point of view, in intelligence. 
This denial of civil rights to the Uitlanders is at the root of 
the long list of grievances from which they suffer. Taxation 
presses heavily upon them and upon the industry they have 
created by their brains and with their money. They cannot 
educate their children in the English language, the right of 
public meeting is denied them, while the repeated efforts, which 
have at last culminated in success, if it only be a temporary 
success, to make the Judiciary subservient to the Executive bids 
fair to rob the Uitlander of his only chance of getting any kind 
of justice. In abstaining from further comment on the Boer 
system of government, one has in mind the fact that everybody 
must by this time be familiar with it and knows by heart the 
disabilities under which the Uitlanders suffer. In pursuing this 
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mistaken policy—mistaken even from the Boer point of view, 
because nothing could make it permanently successful—the Boers 
have proved themselves the enemies not merely of their own 
country, but of South Africa generally.* 

Were one asked whether the Uitlanders were justified, in certain 
eventualities, in adopting forcible means to bring their oppressors 
to reason, one would answer guardedly in the affirmative, 
and for several weighty considerations. No rebellion is justified 
unless every constitutional means of obtaining redress has been 
exhausted. Of course, it is a matter of opinion as to whether 
such means had been exhausted. In any other country one 
would be inclined to say there was no doubt about it; but 
the Transvaal is a new country, the intrusion into it of a large 
English-speaking population created an abnormal condition of 
affairs, and a very disquieting condition for a primitive people, 
and one difficult for them to deal with. Under these circumstances 
the rising was premature. The Reformers might have exercised 
a little more patience. They were manifestly unprepared, manifestly 
entirely unable to hope for a successful issue. The leaders of 
the Reform movement ought to have measured their resources more 
accurately; they ought to have known that with forces so in- 
adequate success was impossible. Therein was their crime. To 
go into a business like this with every circumstance against them 
was folly, and in such matters folly is crime. However, it is 
ungracious to criticise the conduct of men who have failed and 
who have paid so dearly for their failure, though it is difficult 
to understand how they could have hoped to succeed, and how, 
if they had by the merest accident of luck succeeded, they could 
have hoped to have profited by that success. Had the insurrection 
been merely local, had it not been complicated by assistance 
from the Chartered Company and assistance from British subjects 
in official positions in Cape Town; had, too, the programme, as 
defined by Mr. Charles Leonard and Mr. Lionel Phillips, which 
stipulated for the conservation of the Republic, been adhered to, 

* There is, of course, some reason to believe that the Boer Government will 
make certain concessions to the Uitlanders as the result of the recommendations 
of the recent Industrial Commission. Considering, however, the unrepresentative 
character of the Jersonnel of the Commission and the dexterity of the Volksraad 


in postponing reform, it would be rash to be over-sanguine. In any case the 
eforms wili be financial and not political. 
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then of course it might have been possible for the British Govern- 
ment to stand on one side and acknowledge the Republic as 
reconstituted, seeing that the affair would have been one of 
internal politics solely. But a successful issue under the circum- 
stances could not have been acknowledged by Great Britain. The 
Boers would have appealed to our Government to right them, 
citing the Convention of 1884, and demanding that we should 
compel the successful insurgents to observe its conditions. They 
would have appealed to Europe if Great Britain had not interfered. 
It is as certain as anything could be that England would and 
must have interfered, and even if England had not Europe would. 
Sympathise as we may with the Uitlanders’ position, sympathise 
as we may with them in their intolerable grievances, it is impossible 
to blind our eyes to the plain facts of the case. They paid the 
penalty of their impatience and the comparative lowness of their 
aim. I am not of those who regard the patriotism of the Boers 
as being of a very high order. They are banded together as a 
family having common interests; for the rest they wish to be left 
alone, and to be a law unto themselves. Stil! they have fought 
for the Transvaal against heavy odds ; they have beaten their enemies, 
Kaffirs and Englishmen, and they have manhood enough and to 
spare to fight again for what they have won. I am not blind 
to the fact that they fought for the right to be able to continue 
to treat the Uitlanders as a milch cow. They desire to gain every- 
thing from the industry of the aliens and give them next to nothing 
in return. Nevertheless, their patriotism is at least of as high an 
order as that of the Uitlanders, who, with very few exceptions, 
were correctly described by Mr, Phillips as not caring a fig about 
the franchise. He might have added, that they cared as little about 
the abstract right of the matter ; their only care being the strictly 
business and commercial one. There were exceptions to this rule, 
undoubtedly, but not enough exceptions to give backbone to the 
movement, or to hearten the insurrection, or to enable its leaders, had 
they had ten times as many guns and tons of ammunition, to 
stand against men who, say what we will, were fighting for an 
abstract idea, fighting for their country and their independence, 

In common with every Englishman who loves his country and 
cherishes the idea of a world-wide dominion under the British flag, 
in common with every loyal South African of British birth, descent, 
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or sympathy, the present writer looks forward to the day when 
Majuba Hill shall be avenged—peaceably avenged be it understood ; 
when the Transvaal shall be Anglicised and joined to a confederacy 
of States in alliance with the British Empire. But this consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be wished, could not be attained by repudiation. 
It must not be obtained at the cost of making this Empire untrue 
to a covenant solemnly entered into, and by which Great Britain is 
bound. The Englishmen who concluded that covenant were traitors 
to their country, were the enemies of South Africa, but they were 
our duly elected and accredited rulers, and, traitors though they were, 
England was bound and is bound by their act. Men who would 
urge us to the dishonourable course of repudiation were and are 
traitors to Great Britain and enemies of South Africa of the 
deepest dye, and it is men of this class who have done more to 
injure South Africa than President Kruger and his satellites and 
the noble army of Little Englanders together. 

To be explicit. In the first instance, I do not suggest—the 
suggestion never ought to have been made—that any of the men 
engaged in the Johannesburg conspiracy were animated by the 
sordid motives Mr. Labouchere has so rashly attributed to them. 
To pretend that the rising was engineered in order to depress the 
market is absurd. On the contrary, the conspirators were all 
“bulls,” to use Stock Exchange slang. They were, on the other 
hand, for the most part indifferent, as has been said already, to 
the abstract injustice against which they ostensibly took up arms. 
Those who had made money were impatient that the cupidity of the 
Boers stood in the way of their making more. They thought they 
were entitled to make more. So far they were justified according 
to their lights. Those who had not made money were indignant 
at the obstacles placed in their path, inasmuch as under any fair 
or equitable system of taxation they were confident that the pro- 
perties in which they were interested could be made to pay. This 
is a rough generalisation. 

The outsiders who came to the aid of the Uitlanders, Mr. Rhodes 
and Dr. Jameson, for both may be regarded for the purposes of this 
argument as outsiders, were undoubtedly not only absolutely 
innocent of any sordid aim, any desire to advance themselves, but 
it is obvious that the commercial side of the matter had little weight 
with them ; they were fired with the desire to free South African 
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advance from a dead weight which oppressed it, and to give the 
English people the chance to expand. No doubt Mr. Rhodes 
cherished the hope that when the oligarchy at Pretoria had been 
swept away, and the people had made a fresh constitution as the 
result of a plebiscite, union with the rest of South Africa under 
the British flag would follow in due season. A legitimate enough 
aspiration. For the rest, it is impossible to explain how Mr. 
Rhodes came to associate himself with a conspiracy of so exceed- 
ingly amateurish a character. If the rebellion was to be an initial 
success—a temporary success on the face of it—it could never 
have been more—the association of the Prime Minister of the 
Cape Colony and the Chartered Company robbed it at once of 
any such possibilities, for repudiation and annulment must have 
followed—it would have needed several years careful preparation 
and very different instruments from those Mr. Rhodes was driven to 
employ. Mr. Rhodes’ association with the movement resulted, no 
doubt, from the fatal Napoleonic flaw in his character, which 
induces him to think the end justifies the means. Napoleon re- 
garded men’s lives as of no importance; Rhodes regards men’s 
consciences in the same light, if the sacrifice can be made to effect 
some great national or imperial end. Acting on the principal that 
money would do anything, money would buy anybody, he has 
become the centre of a coterie of men who hold the same views, 
men who have proved that they regard abstract justice as of 
no importance, so long as the aim they have before them 
can be subserved. Of course, when this principle, or lack of 
principle, is applied to commercial matters, the harm, infinite as 
it is, is beneath the surface of things. Occasionally a practitioner 
of the art, by sailing too near the wind, comes to grief, and then 
all the other practitioners, who so far have escaped and flatter 
themselves they will continue to escape, hold up their hands in 
holy horror and join in the chorus of righteous indignation, led 
by the innocent victims of their machinations. I am not saying 
that Mr. Rhodes’ associates in the work of saving South Africa 
for the Empire, a noble work in itself, were any better or any 
worse than the ordinary run of financial experts and company 
promoters. Presumably the game is legitimate enough in its way, 
judged by a commercial basis, of the ethics of which I confess 
myself profoundly ignorant, but why, we are tempted to ask, was a 
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or sympathy, the present writer looks forward to the day when 
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when the Transvaal shall be Anglicised and joined to a confederacy 
of States in alliance with the British Empire. But this consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be wished, could not be attained by repudiation. 
It must not be obtained at the cost of making this Empire untrue 
to a covenant solemnly entered into, and by which Great Britain is 
bound. The Englishmen who concluded that covenant were traitors 
to their country, were the enemies of South Africa, but they were 
our duly elected and accredited rulers, and, traitors though they were, 
England was bound and is bound by their act. Men who would 
urge us to the dishonourable course of repudiation were and are 
traitors to Great Britain and enemies of South Africa of the 
deepest dye, and it is men of this class who have done more to 
injure South Africa than President Kruger and his satellites and 
the noble army of Little Englanders together. 

To be explicit. In the first instance, I do not suggest—the 
suggestion never ought to have been made—that any of the men 
engaged in the Johannesburg conspiracy were animated by the 
sordid motives Mr. Labouchere has so rashly attributed to them. 
To pretend that the rising was engineered in order to depress the 
market is absurd. On the contrary, the conspirators were all 
“bulls,” to use Stock Exchange slang. They were, on the other 
hand, for the most part indifferent, as has been said already, to 
the abstract injustice against which they ostensibly took up arms. 
Those who had made money were impatient that the cupidity of the 
Boers stood in the way of their making more. They thought they 
were entitled to make more. So far they were justified according 
to their lights. Those who had not made money were indignant 
at the obstacles placed in their path, inasmuch as under any fair 
or equitable system of taxation they were confident that the pro- 
perties in which they were interested could be made to pay. This 
is a rough generalisation. 

The outsiders who came to the aid of the Uitlanders, Mr. Rhodes 
and Dr. Jameson, for both may be regarded for the purposes of this 
argument as outsiders, were undoubtedly not only absolutely 
innocent of any sordid aim, any desire to advance themselves, but 
it is obvious that the commercial side of the matter had little weight 
with them ; they were fired with the desire to free South African 
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advance from a dead weight which oppressed it, and to give the 
English people the chance to expand. No doubt Mr. Rhodes 
cherished the hope that when the oligarchy at Pretoria had been 
swept away, and the people had made a fresh constitution as the 
result of a plebiscite, union with the rest of South Africa under 
the British flag would follow in due season, A legitimate enough 
aspiration. For the rest, it is impossible to explain how Mr. 
Rhodes came to associate himself with a conspiracy of so exceed- 
ingly amateurish a character. If the rebellion was to be an initial 
success—a temporary success on the face of it—it could never 
have been more—the association of the Prime Minister of the 
Cape Colony and the Chartered Company robbed it at once of 
any such possibilities, for repudiation and annulment must have 
followed—it would have needed several years careful preparation 
and very different instruments from those Mr. Rhodes was driven to 
employ. Mr. Rhodes’ association with the movement resulted, no 
doubt, from the fatal Napoleonic flaw in his character, which 
induces him to think the end justifies the means. Napoleon re- 
garded men’s lives as of no importance; Rhodes regards men’s 
consciences in the same light, if the sacrifice can be made to effect 
some great national or imperial end. Acting on the principal that 
money would do anything, money would buy anybody, he has 
become the centre of a coterie of men who hold the same views, 
men who have proved that they regard abstract justice as of 
no importance, so long as the aim they have before them 
can be subserved. Of course, when this principle, or lack of 
principle, is applied to commercial matters, the harm, infinite as 
it is, is beneath the surface of things. Occasionally a practitioner 
of the art, by sailing too near the wind, comes to grief, and then 
all the other practitioners, who so far have escaped and flatter 
themselves they will continue to escape, hold up their hands in 
holy horror and join in the chorus of righteous indignation, led 
by the innocent victims of their machinations. I am not saying 
that Mr. Rhodes’ associates in the work of saving South Africa 
for the Empire, a noble work in itself, were any better or any 
worse than the ordinary run of financial experts and company 
promoters. Presumably the game is legitimate enough in its way, 
judged by a commercial basis, of the ethics of which I confess 
myself profoundly ignorant, but why, we are tempted to ask, was a 
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man of Mr. Rhodes’ parts found in this gallery? The answer is, that 
fate ordained that before he could begin to do the work he felt 
himself born to do, the work left undone and to undo the mischief 
done by successive unfaithful stewards—British Governments—he had 
to possess himself of an enormous fortune, for a private individual 
requires infinitely larger means than a government when he takes 
the work of government in hand. In the process of making 
this fortune, Mr. Rhodes had to associate with and employ men 
who cared little or nothing for the ends which he personally, in 
piling up money, had in view. It is a commonplace of human 
affairs that we cannot employ without being employed. Mr. Rhodes 
was no exception to the rule. I do not condone the part he 
took in the miserable fiasco at Johannesburg; by which for a time 
he, hitherto the wisest and best friend of South Africa, joined the 
ranks of its unconscious enemies. I attribute his unfortunate 
connection with it, however, to circumstances and conditions 
broadly indicated above. He was served by men, infinitely his 
inferiors in ability, infinitely his inferiors in aim, men who 
never ought to have been connected with high imperial busi- 
ness. Dealing with divers affairs of colossal magnitude, he was 
compelled to trust to his subordinates, and, great man as he is, 
his subordinates led him into a course which he never ought to 
have taken. If this is special pleading, I can only say that it seems 
to me to be the barest justice to a man who has served South Africa 
so well, so magnificently, to advance the plea. Mr. Rhodes must have 
been led into this insane business in a weak moment, for such of 
his admirers and supporters who were kept in ignorance of the 
scheme could not believe that he was in it, until the proof became 
positive. His action has been ascribed to the mental derangement 
following influenza, but whether this is true or not it may safely 
be put down to the result of an aberration, though an aberration 
based on previous fallacies —the fallacy, for instance, that every 
man has his price, and that by the free use of money any end can 
be achieved. We may be drifting on to a condition of society when 
this will be an accepted rule. It looks as if we were; but it has 
not arrived yet. 

What followed after the miserable fiasco at Johannesburg certainly 
goes some way to prove that Mr. Rhodes’ opinion regarding men 
and their price was right. Everything that could be done was done 
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to burke the enquiry into the causes of the rising and the raid. 
Foolish as that effort was, it was natural that it should have 
been made. Those who had taken part in the rebellion were 
popular favourites, and they were rebelling against as intoler- 
able a Government as the world has seen for many a long day. 
But when, in order to shield Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company, assertions were freely made, and, spreading through the 
clubs to the public press, were found on the lips of the people, to the 
effect that the Colonial Office was at the back of the whole business, 
partisanship was carried beyond the verge of decency. I do not 
hesitate to say that most of this indiscreet and dishonest partisan- 
ship proceeded from corrupt sources. It is a fact as ugly as it is 
undeniable. In nothing has the inconvenience, to put it mildly, of 
the system of an zmperium in imperio been more clearly demonstrated 
than in this, Men calling themselves ardent imperialists moved 
heaven and earth to prove the Colonial Office—Mr. Chamberlain 
and his emtourage—the real criminals in order to absolve Mr. 
Rhodes and his associates. The fear of losing the Charter, 
gratitude of the order which is a lively expectation of favours to 
come, impelled men to this course, though obviously a certain 
measure of hero-worship—the King, in other words Mr. Rhodes, 
could do no wrong—was mixed up with it. Thus, persons full of 
windy declarations of loyalty to the Empire were found in plenty 
ready to immolate an innocent man—Mr, Chamberlain—that their 
idol might be absolved. To save Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company, they would sacrifice England’s good name in South 
Africa and throughout the world. South Africa, the Empire 
generally, has had few enemies more dangerous—fortunately they 
have done their worst and failed—than these gentry. 

As I have said, this conspiracy of falsehood failed, but it 
was not the fault of the conspirators. Their persistent energy 
has proved a serious trouble, more than an annoyance, to the 
conductors and editors of half the papers published in 
London. They moved heaven and earth so to vex and com- 
plicate the issues between Great Britain and the Transvaal that 
war between England and her vassal should be precipitated. 
If they could only get the British Government to declare war, 
to send thirty thousand men into the Transvaal, the enquiry into 
the raid and its origin would be forgotten. England would 
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become an accomplice after the event, better for these selfish pur- 
poses than proving her an accomplice before the event. But 
Mr. Chamberlain, who has shown himself willing to fight on a 
distinct infringement of the Convention being persisted in,—he 
proved himself so willing a few months before the raid took 
place, when he succeeded in bringing the President to reason 
over the Drifts Question, and has so proved himself since, when a 
a timely show of fight has induced the Volksraad to rescind the 
objectionable Aliens’ Immigration Bill,—was not so simple as to 
fall into the trap prepared for him. Anyone who would advocate 
war with the Transvaal, save in the last event, must be either a 
knave or a fool, for such a war would be a dire disaster—though 
I am far from denying that the conduct of the Boers has not 
more than once, during the last twelve months, almost obliged us 
to proceed to extremities. When, however, the raid had put the 
Boers in the right, had wiped the slate clean of their offences, to 
have forced a war upon them would have been the maddest 
unwisdom. But this, and the reasons given, is what these false 
imperialists endeavoured to do. 

It is because of this, and because of their many other sins, 
that I said at the beginning of these articles that the Jingoes 
had done South Africa, or threatened to do it, even greater 
injury than the Little Englanders. The Little Englanders, utterly 
mistaken as they are, are more or less sincere and disinterested. 
The patriotic Frenchman defends the stationary population of 
France, on the score that it enables every Frenchman to live in 
his own country, instead of being forced to cross the seas in 
search of another home. He is wont to contend that the limit 
put on the increase of families is patriotic. Bold and ingenious 
as this argument is, it has some reason. So, in his way, the Little 
Englander is patriotic. He cannot see that the future of the 
world has to be fought out between vast aggregations of men 
allied in blood or interests, and that small, isolated, and self- 
centred peoples must go to the wall, must be absorbed, forcibly 
or peacefully, as the case may be. 

But the imperialist of the common sort, the Jingo, is either a 
crass Britisher who loves a row, and loves self-assertion for its own 
sake, or is a person who has some axe of his own to grind —a 
suborned witness or a heartless mercenary, in fact. The present 
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writer has seen enough and to spare of both samples of this 
entirely objectionable product of our race. His presence in large 
numbers in South Africa has been the greatest obstacle to the fusion 
of the two white races. His self-sufficient bounce and arrogance 
have talked down and obliterated the efforts of the more staid 
and well-mannered British to create an entente cordiale between 
Dutch and English, and have been answerable, in no small 
measure, for the creation of a strong Africander sentiment among 
Boers and colonists of British extraction. Men of this kind are 
frequently men who have left their country for their country’s 
good ; but they are to be found in all classes of society, so much 
so that many Englishmen of the nobler sort, who, if not born in 
the colony, have lived in it from their infancy, have formed quite 
a false estimate of the average Englishman from constantly 
mecting this base variety, and have grown into an anti-English 
feeling in consequence. ~ 

They are as common on this side of the ocean, too. During 
the recent South African crisis these men, if they could have 
had their way, would have precipitated a conflict between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal, than which, since England’s cause 
was not free from taint there could have been no_ greater 
disaster. In enumerating the enemies of South Africa, the 
spurious imperialist, ready to howl at President Kruger, or at 
any other mistaken, though inestimable person, ought not to be 
forgotten. It is impossible to ignore him, insignificant as he is 
personally, since he is great in numbers, for he has done, and 
continues to do, incalculable mischief. 


JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 
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“The Soldier and his Masters’ 


(THE SPECIAL ARMY HEALTH QUESTION.) 


IN The Contemporary Review for January, 1897, is an anonymous 
article with the above heading, in which, taking as a starting-point the 
request of a military member of the House of Commons “ for a fresh 
enquiry into the working of a certain system of sanitary control on 
military stations in India,” the subject of incontinence and disease 
in the army is made the basis of an indictment against the authori- 
ties for the present outcome—“ the fault is less in Tommy Atkins 
than in his masters ”—and the statement is made that “ what is really 
wanted is not a fresh concession to the lower side of human nature by 
a reintroduction of the old methods, but a reinforcement of the 
higher by a course of well-directed and persistent efforts to improve 
the character as well as the physique of the men,” in the belief that 
human nature will “exert its inalienable prerogative of choice 
between its highest and lowest possibilities” in favour of the former, 
the present commanding officers calling upon their men like the 
great commanders of old—Cromwell, Wellington, who “ insisted on 
a thing and got it”—to rise to this high moral ideal, and the rank 
and file responding thereto. 

A few of the ascribed faults of the “masters” are thus detailed :— 

“She (the Service) makes no attempt to seize the precious 
opportunity to fill up the defects of their early training, and 
make it a gain to them and not a curse that they have taken 
her for their a/ma mater.” 

“We complain that those difficulties have been increased 
by the facilities afforded to the soldier for what he knows to be 
wrong, while little or no effort is made to diminish the stress of 
temptaticn by giving some chance to higher instincts.” 

“A corrupt soldiery means a corrupt people, the soldier when his 
years are over passes back into civil life bringing with him for good 
or evil the habits and ideas he has learnt in the army; we may 
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go so far as to say that our army system will not have reached 
its perfection till this ‘return of the native’ can be reckoned a 
positive gain to the morality of civil life. At present it is all the 
other way.” 

These are weighty sentences, conveying not only the negative 
charge of omission to improve but the positive one of commission to 
advance immorality, army life under this picture resulting in “a 
curse” to the individual and a moral loss to the community at large. 
That the system now in force has its defects, and that perfection in 
working and results is yet far from attainment, may be granted; yet 
I venture to say that few of those intimately acquainted with the 
facts of army life and accurately gauging the difficulties to be over- 
come, the work in progress and the results, will subscribe to the 
language used or see in the picture drawn anything less than a 
distortion and misrepresentation of the soldier’s lot. If a personal ex- 
perience of thirty-five years in the army, with a fair knowledge of the 
nature of the soldier from intercourse with him in health and disease, 
observations on the working of army institutions on the inner life of 
the man, and a great interest in this special subject, are of any 
weight in this controversy, they are to the effect that the time passed 
by the soldier in the service is a period when means for his physical, 
moral, and spiritual improvement are placed within his reach, that 
few, if any, receive any addition to the defects they bring with 
them, while to most virtues are added, and that the outcome, 
generally speaking, is an advance as compared to the civil material 
from which the recruit is drawn, and a gain to the community 
as a whole. Granting to the full the close connection in moral 
attributes between the soldiery and people mentioned in the last 
of the above quotations, the balance between them as factors in 
the present results requires redress in favour of the former; the 
general moral status he meets on transfer to the reserve is not 
far removed from that which he left as a recruit and that with 
which he has continued cognisant during his service with the colours ; 
and considering that the numerical relation of the army to the 
population of these islands is as 1 to 165,218, or thereabouts, what 
value can be attached to the moral or health stability of the latter 
when an adverse influence be possible by such a small fraction? 
Surely the influencing factor should reside with a numerical excess 
so great as at present pertains? 
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That the idea set forth is a high one and eminently desirable, if 
attainable, will not be questioned, and were the choice between it 
and the present state at the disposal of those directly in contact 
with the soldier, there would be no hesitation in recording a vote 
in favour of it. To put the matter on no higher level, it would 
relieve the officials from what the Army Sanitary Commission 
rightly describe as “a subject which appears to be surrounded with 
insurmountable difficulties,” the solution of which probably lies less 
with the army than with the civil sections from which the recruit is 
drawn, and the home social and municipal conditions under which 
he has been born and moulded physically and morally from the 
cradle upwards. And when one refers to “army masters” it is 
necessary to clearly bear in mind the distinction between those 
immediately set over the rank and file—the combatant officer, the 
chaplain, the surgeon—and those administering the army as a 
whole—the War Office, the Horse Guards ; the latter sections control 
the purse-strings, lay down the conditions under which the former 
shall act, decide what the human material shall be as to physique 
and social status for conversion into the military machine, and have 
a casting vote on any important question affecting the rank and file. 
Between these two grades, the one representing the nation and 
controlled only by the national will, the other mainly executive, 
there exists a wide range in power and an equally wide range in 
responsibility as to results. 

It must be apparent to anyone following the remarks in the 
daily prints and elsewhere how strong the tendency is to limit 
this important question to the army, and, markedly, to the 
Indian section; a feature, in respect to the latter, no less 
conspicuous in the Parliamentary Paper recently issued bearing 
on the proposed course to be adopted in that country for the mitiga- 
tion of the conditions there existent. Yet that which pertains to 
the army pertains also to the navy and the civil community, the 
difference being but one of degree, and the defects apparent in 
India are hardly less conspicuous in our home forces and in 
those in the Colonies; indeed, in the Straits Settlements they 
are more adverse than in India. In point of fact, this army 
question is but the fringe of that larger national and world-wide 
question—the presence of incontinence and disease—which has 
characterised man in the ancient and modern world as far back 
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as history can go, the difficulties of which press heavily upon 
governments, clerics, sanitarians, and all those responsible for the 
well-being of humanity, be the nationality, social grade, and occupa- 
tion in life what they may. Professor Parkes, in his Manual of 
Hygiene, refers to the work of Jeannel as showing the parallel 
which exists between modern prostitution and that which dimmed 
the splendour and perhaps hastened the fall of imperial and 
pagan Rome. The main reason why this question has assumed 
such a predominating feature in the military part of the national 
forces, so far as the public view is concerned, is due to the 
paucity of our soldiers relative to other European armies, and 
the important bearing which this has on our national defence in 
those territories beyond the reach of naval assistance. The 
annual inefficiency from disease was recently stated in The Times 
to amount to 10,000 men, and what this means, with our small 
forces, in crippling our power for offensive and defensive purposes, 
and in preventing the expression of the national will towards the 
redress of suffering nationalities in other lands, we may try to 
gauge by the Prime Minister's remarks at the Mansion House 
respecting conscription as a primary essential for isolated action 
in Armenia. And, if to these inroads upon our army efficiency 
we add the results accruing from the navy and civi] community, 
it would be difficult to overestimate the sum total of ill-health, 
physical pain, mental suffering, misery, moral degradation, pecuniary 
loss individually and nationally, deaths, intellectual, physical, and 
racial deterioration which centres around this grave national 
question. Yet, by limiting our view and the application of 
remedial measures to this one section only, we assist in stigma- 
tising the soldier as a sinner above sinners and the army as a 
blot on our civilisation—a position undeserved, wrong in fact and 
principle, and far from hopeful in results. 

Moreover, in respect to this question there are the two com- 
ponents—incontinence and the disease. results, and, though these 
two are often linked together, the latter as the accompaniment of 
the former, yet the correspondence is not such as to warrant the 
position taken by some, that these physical results are a punish- 
ment by the Supreme Power for the moral and spiritual offence, 
and hence should be left untrammelled to pursue their baneful 
influence even to the implication of innocent women and children 
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and generations unborn. Vice there may be in abundance, yet 
no sequential physical punishment under the aspect of disease; 
disease may be present, yet having no relation as effect to vice 
as cause. And a full consitleration of these details suggests the 
conclusion that these two elements of the question should be 
placed for treatment on a separate footing, the first dealt with as 
a moral and social malady, the last as a matter of public sanita- 
tion. As bearing, too, on the army, let it be remembered that 
these diseases do not originate in the military community, their 
source is in the civil section, and the soldier may be regarded as 
the touchstone of the latter on this point, both as to prevalence 
and character; upon him the strong light of full knowledge is 
cast, his acts and their results are palpable, and the far too 
universal tendency is to regard him as a “black sheep,” a sinner 
in advance of his civil brother who can hide his deliquencies in 
the home. 

But why, it may be said, shock the public sentiment by 
these details? Why not leave the subject in both aspects to 
those directly implicated in the production of them? The reply 
is this:—that in respect to the army, the Sanitary Commission, 
referring to the years 1894-1895, say, that in the period under 
review the sickness and inefficiency exceeded all previous records, 
they regard the facts as indicative of a “desperate crisis having 
been reached,” and conclude as under : 

“The efforts to teach the soldier to practise habits of self- 
control having so signally failed, those responsible for the 
maintenance of the efficiency of the army in India may well be 
excused if they look about for some more effective means of 
arresting the progress of the disease, and preserving their 
battalions fit for service.” 

And in respect to the community generally, while every 
medical practitioner in our large towns knows only too well thé 
ravages which vice and disease make, we have the important 
statement of the Senior Surgeon of the Lock Hospital to the 
effect that disease is very prevalent and certainly increasing, and 
will, if not arrested, undoubtedly deteriorate the nation. ‘While no 
less pertinent to this question in both aspects are the words of 
the Bishop of Durham on the Report of the Committee on Purity 
to the Lambeth Conference of 1888: 
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“The hand of a strong necessity was laid upon us, Shall this 
imperious missive to the English Church end in words and smoke? 
Shall we stop our ears and do nothing? Yes, I know that it is 
a very difficult and unpleasant subject. We would rather not 
have anything to do with it; we will cover it up and then we 
shall see no more of it; we will trustthat all will come right. Is 
this sin so different from all other sins that, whereas they grow 
and spread and flourish and breed by being left alone, this 
one vice may be expected to wither and die of tolerance, and 
not only tolerance but immunity from censure?” 

Clearly, the first essential to success is to fully lay bare any 
diseased state, moral or physical, with all its influencing surround- 
ings, and to trace out its cause and progress; and as, moreover, 
any remedial measure on this question must originate in some 
public body, the agent of the local or general community, the 
desirability of having the whole facts brought before it and 
its constituents in order to deal successfully with the malady is 
apparent. Are the old paths so replete with satisfactory results 
that we can regard a continuance in them with a mind and con- 
science at ease? Has not this question always in the past 
“thrown up dirt and mire like a troubled sea,” and is the future 
forecast any more propitious? And what will avail but bringing its 
dark ramifications into the full light of Christian philanthropy and 
sanitation, and applying those measures which the general well- 
being may demand ? 

Again, when an attack upon the citadel of incontinence is 
proposed, it is desirable, in order to fully estimate the nature of 
the work to be accomplished and to select those means most 
hopeful in results, to bear in mind that its foundation rests on 
probably the most powerful instinct operative in human nature 
and the organic world. “Be fruitful and multiply” was, following 
the Biblical record, the primary injunction placed on created 
beings, and the dominant characteristic of animated nature is the 
extraordinary precautionary measure that the races of plants and 
animals shall not die out. To this end all conditions concur. 
Man himself is certainly not withdrawn from this common lot; 
and what does history reveal but a compliance therewith, wave 
after wave of population emerging from the centres of our race, 
and the vacant spots on the earth’s surface “replenished” thereby ? 
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Indeed, it is in no small measure due to a conformance with this 
injunction that the Anglo-Saxon section has become predominant 
on this world’s stage. In most men this animal instinct is 
purposely made strong, in some so strong as to “lead them to 
defy all dangers and risk all consequences.” Its potency in the 
inhabitants of our isles may be gauged by the number of those 
embracing the marriage state, and by the rapid expansion of our 
population as illustrated in the last census. Yet, be the impulse 
ever so strong, it does not follow that a compliance with it is 
essential for man’s intellectual or physical well-being; indeed, it 
may rather be said that the energy given to the increase of the 
race is so much lost to the individual development. The presence 
of so many celibates among us in full vigour of mind and_ body, 
and our experience of animals, are sufficient exponents for 
guidance on the first point ; while few will question that, until the 
frame be mature, continence is an important factor towards full 
evolutionary completion of the body. Hence, while the possi- 
bility of a celibate life may be freely acknowledged, harmless 
at least and probably advantageous to some, the self-control 
necessary must not be underrated; and, assuming the man to be 
in full vigour, it must rest on a foundation deep and strong, 
the outcome of a good moral heritage and of good, whole- 
some surroundings, or acquired virtues. To comply with and to 
regulate this instinct, the marriage bond was an early institution 
on human aggregation into communities. The Church in England 
well sets forth the position in the two reasons in the Form of 
Matrimony, in the second of which man’s natural tendency is 
honestly recognised—“ for a remedy against sin and to avoid 
fornication that such persons as have not the gift of continency 
might marry and keep themselves undefiled.” Continence is not 
a natural but an acquired condition in man, and incontinence 
stands forth as a moral and spiritual offence under the Christian 
Dispensation. I bring forward these details, not with the view of 
minimising this offence in the slightest degree, but rather to 
indicate the laborious nature of the task, and the difficulties to be 
anticipated ; and, as bearing on the army question, that one of 
the imposed conditions prevents the soldier seeking refuge in the 
way open to his civil brother—through marriage. To omit this 
instinct from full consideration in any scheme of moral improve- 
ment is but to court disaster. Marriage is the undoubted 
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prescribed, and true remedy; yet, excluding it and recognised 
incontinence from our purview, the problem before us is nothing 
short of this: man to rise superior to this animal instinct and to 
hold it in subjection, in deed if not in thought, by development 
of the higher elements in his nature. Apply this essential to the 
soldier section, and then gauge the task thrown upon the officers 
concerned—combatant, clerical, medical—who neither can choose 
the material nor the conditions of service, before assessing against 
them as neglects the results observed and made the subject of 
complaint. Does the necessary basis exist in any of the higher 
sections of our community which justifies the expectation of any 
decided advance in the existent moral standard in the near future? 
And, if not, what is likely to be the outcome of an appeal to the 
army section, derived from a low stratum, to rise in bulk to the 
higher possibilities of our nature, and to be continent under the 
conditions which exist and the circumstances which surround 
it? Special, deep, careful, prolonged culture of the ground must 
first be brought about before such an exotic can be expected to 
take root and flourish. It is this innate tendency which consti- 
tutes our main difficulty in the cause of purity everywhere—in 
everyday life, in the home, in the public schools, in the army. 
Yet more, when we try to estimate the responsibility of the 
“army masters ” for the existent results, we require, as a preliminary, 
to know the prevalent moral standard of the community of which 
the soldier is but a part, and especially what are the social and 
municipal surroundings of the classes from which he is recruited, 
and how far these furnish a good moral backbone to the individuals 
before coming under military conditions; and the outcome is 
anything but flattering to our national pride. With reference 
to the community generally, we have the Report of the Committee 
on Purity to the Lambeth Conference of 1888 to guide us:— 
“Knowing, as we do know, how sins of impurity are not only a 
grave public scandal, but are also festering beneath the surface 
and eating into the life of multitudes in all classes and in alk 
lands, we cannot keep silence, although we dare not utter alk 
that we know. . . . The awful magnitude of the evil is 
but imperfectly realised. . . . Nothing short of general action 
on the part of all Christian people will avail to arrest the 
evil.” Such are a few extracts. The adverse condition of the 
housing of the poorer classes has been frequently commented 
VOL, II 18 
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upon, and a suggestion for the formation of a league for the 
improvement of their homes was advocated some years ago in 
The Guardian. When one family occupies but one room, when 
parents are mixed with children in the sleeping arrangements, 
when the youth of both sexes is huddled together, when 
outside the dwelling the talk, the jest, the tendencies are all 
towards the advance of puberty and the fostering of the animal 
instinct, it is apparent that the growth of such a tender plant 
as purity has no chance with the ground already occupied by 
the weeds of animalism, strengthened by transmitted force from 
generation to generation. And no later than the 20th January, 
in a letter to Zhe Guardian, the Rev. A. Robbins, after 
narrating an instance before the Whitechapel County Court 
“in which it was proved that a man, his wife, and four 
children—the youngest aged nine and the eldest a daughter 
about to be married—all occupied one room for living and 
sleeping purposes,” finishes thus: “Of what avail is education— 
elementary, secondary, technical—of what avail will be exhortations 
to ‘temperance, sobriety, and chastity, so long as the poor are 
made savage by their surroundings and made heathen by their 
homes.” The source of the home must first be made pure before 
the current in public and army life can be expected to give off 
anything but offensiveness, And, at the sixth Diocesan Synod 
at Lahore, 1895, in a paper on “Purity with Special Reference 
to the Army,” the Chaplain of Peshawur writes: “Now, if the 
foundation of a pure life has not been laid and some development 
taken place already, long before soldiers come under our influence 
out here, our task is indeed a hard one, I might say, almost 
hopeless” ; and, in respect to special instruction in Board Schools: 
“Have they ever been plainly warned in language they could 
not mistake of the special dangers and temptations which will 
beset them in youth and early manhood? I think not,” Hence, 
with such a general moral condition, and with such surroundings 
in the homes of the lower classes, what is likely to be the 
character and stability of moral purpose of the youth moulded 
in the most plastic period of his life by this environment, and 
offering himself as a candidate for military service ? 


FRANCIS H. WELCH. 
(Zo be continued.) 




































Phases, Forces, and Pitfalls, Social and 
Personal, of the National Faith 


“MANUALS of devotion sometimes become snares for spiritual 
invalids.” To that effect spoke the late Dean Goulburn to the 
present writer during a walk across Hyde Park in the late 
autumn or early winter of 1865. A recognition of that dangerous 
possibility may be traced in many of the mest useful passages in 
the Personal Religion of the excellent and amiable divine, whose 
death, had it happened a few decades earlier, would have attracted 
general attention. As it is, he has recently passed away 
without doing anything like justice to the accomplishments and 
the influence of this notable conscience-keeper of a large sec- 
tion of the higher or upper middle classes in London during the 
later ’sixties. The former Dean of Norwich was a man not only of 
piety and learning but of keen sense of humour, of wide and deep 
knowledge of human nature. In the same section of his popular 
handbook wherein he compares, as to their quickening influences upon 
well-disposed readers, certain religious works to the bones of the 
Jewish prophet, contact with which restored life to the dead 
man, Goulburn shows all the sense implied in his conversational 
remark of the danger that may accompany the most serviceable 
manuals of the devout life. The passage now referred to is one 
illustrating the close analogy between the processes of Nature and 
of Grace. A chief reason why that noble company of Oxford 
theologians, of whom J. B. Mozley is perhaps at once the most 
typical, the best known, and the most moderate, and to whom 
Goulburn must be added, did so much: practical good in their 
generation, was that, in their anxiety to promote spiritual growth, 
they neither forgot themselves nor allowed their readers to forget 
that spiritual development is, in this present earthly state, not 
independent of material agencies. “ There is,” are Goulburn’s very 


words, “a close analogy between the processes of Nature and of 
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Grace.” Common-sense has its function in the new life as in the 
old. Neither the body’s nor the soul’s health is helped by 
confusing a nervous brooding over symptoms with serious self- 
examination or honest self-knowledge. Convictions resulting in 
moral practice aim at these: not at emotions which must in the 
long-run deceive. Good as is inward peace, it may be quite as 
much the result of healthy nerves as of ghostly well-being. 
Mistrust, in fact, feelings of all kinds, often greatly influenced by 
the state of the liver. So one might epitomise the teaching 
for Christian strugglers of the practical religionists of Goul- 
burn’s school. The very real danger of too absorbing a 
study of the lives of the Saints, whether they be or be 
not those whom the Church has canonised, is that they may 
beget in the reader a sort of ghostly valetudinarianism. - So 
excellent, and at the same time so sensible, a man as the late Sir 
Stephenson Blackwood generalises to such an extent from his 
own personal experience as almost to leave an impression on 
spiritual neophytes that every convert must travel physically the 
same road, have metaphysically the same experiences, and that 
the Christian life cannot effectually be entered upon, save 
in a_ ballroom, under the light of a particular chandelier, 
and to the strains of a given piece of dance music, Those 
were the conditions attending the transformation from worldling 
to saint of an admirable specimen of serviceable and sincere 
picty. Perhaps even some impressed hearers have gone away 
from a sermon on St. Paul’s journey from Jerusalem to 
Damascus with a misgiving that, never themselves having travelled 
in the East, the apostolic example is not for them to follow. 
With the best of motives, in nearly all writings of this sort, the 
spiritual transaction between man and his Maker, which Paley, 
not a sentimental theologian, writing on the subject, pronounces 
a necessary experience, not less distinct and real than escape 
from shipwreck, is described with much minuteness; is repre- 
sented as necessarily proceeding upon certain lines, and in a 
particular order of emotions or events. Has all this been the 
experience of the reader in preciscly the sequence which the writer 
describes? If not, what are the accidents, what the essence of 
the painful struggle to the new birth? At one moment the 
enquirer is full of hope, because he recognises as his own the 
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spiritual phases of the convert whose biography is in his hand. A 
few pages later he reads of the deep calm which succeeds a period 
of soul tempests; of a secured state of earthly happiness that is a 
sort of foretaste of the beatific vision. Alas! nothing of this sort 
has been known by the reader. Instead of the assurance of sin 
forgiven, there is the haunting and torturing sense of offences 
against the moral and spiritual law, beginning with infancy and 
persevered in through the later years. Instead of assurance 
there is terror. Whereas, according to all hagiological precedents, 
the neophyte should be filled with the peace which is beyond under- 
standing, he cannot even understand what peace of soul may be like. 
In very few cases can anything but disappointment and misery, 
tending at any time to culminate in despair, come from the best 
disposed reader’s attempt to conform his own experiences to the 
procrustean bed of what the writer whom he studies has passed 
through. As Wesley found, the awakening to a sense of religious duty 
is not necessarily the beginning of personal happiness, The tiro who 
expects more felicity than the approval of his own conscience can 
supply, will begin with disappointment, to end, perhaps, in 
reckless backsliding. To expect too much of religion is to start 
on the journey to despair. It is not less of an agonising wrench, 
but lasting far longer for the sinner to part company with sin 
than for the tippler to renounce strong waters. The return to 
life after partial drowning is said to be extremely painful. 
Perhaps the commencement of the spiritual life is generally 
an analogous experience. The paths of virtue are pleasant 
only to the soul which has disciplined itself to walk therein. 
This is not the popular view of the matter, but, as the 
teachers now spoken of discover, it is the true one; harsh though 
it may sound, honestly to take it saves in the long-run 
much misery and even more waste of ghostly force. It was 
the great merit of Goulburn in his sermons and in his writings 
never to ignore these plain, experimental truths; to recognise in 
his own words that the stages and ways of spiritual development 
differ as much among individuals as the processes of physical or 
muscular growth; and that if one with an honest heart receives 
Christian truths, he need no more despair that, after the three 
days which sufficed to St. Paul before he was visited by Ananias, 
he has undergone no change, than a lad whose ambition is the 
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Grenadiers, which his schoolfellow entered at eighteen, need give 
up hope because at nearly that age he is still below the minimum 
height. 

No right-thinking person can read the religious writings of 
J. B. Mozley in an earlier, or of Jelf in a later, day with- 
out a profound admiration of the good sense and insight into 
humanity stamped upon every page. Among Nonconformists, the 
late R. W. Dale shows traces of the same quality though 
he had not probably made such a point of disciplining it, as his 
brethren of the Established Church. This attribute, then in 
his pulpit addresses, his books, his private conversation, was 
shared by Goulburn with the noticeable men with whom, by 
reason of his culture, his training, his conversance with life, he 
must, in spite of doctrinal divergencies, be classed. The large 
tolerance of human differences, the recognition of diversities of 
temperament in the expression of character—this is what has 
always marked the best school of Oxford divines whose ornament 
throughout his life Goulburn was. A defective sense of humour 
has detracted from the value of the great gifts of many good 
men. This sense of humour which crowns the intellectual edifice, 
as Charity crowns the moral edifice, is never wanting where 
the highest genius is. It was forthcoming, equally when the 
subject matter might demand it, in Aristotle and in Shakespeare, 
who are probably the two mightiest intellects ever known among 
the children of men. The same faculty was noticeable in Goul- 
burn ; alike during his undergraduate days as scholar of Balliol, 
his tutorship when he was also Fellow of Merton, his head- 
mastership of Rugby, and the final stage of his active clerical 
career. Then, in the pulpit of Quebec chapel first, and of the church 
in Oxford Square, afterwards; in private life at his own house in 
Westbourne Terrace, and beneath those roofs where he was a visitor, 
he exercised the same sort and amount of influence as fell to 
F, D. Maurice amongst Broad Churchmen, or to Canon Liddon and 
to Dean Church amongst the High. The ’thirties were a grand time 
for Balliol. Under Dr. Jenkyns its prestige was being established. 
Scott, the best all-round scholar probably ever associated with Balliol, 
was one of its tutors ; was shortly afterwards to become its head, 
and finished the work which Jenkyns had begun. At its scholar’s 
table were two future Archbishops of Canterbury, Tait and 
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Temple ; three future Deans—themselves like those about them, 
to be known also as great educational reformers. Goulburn 
successfully carried on, after an interval of Tait, the Arnold tradition 
of Rugby. Goulburn’s actual brother scholars, or future fellow Deans, 
Lake, Stanley, and Jowett, by their active educational work, or by 
their weighty evidence given before Royal Commissions, have 
left a mark, not to be obliterated, upon the training of all future 
generations of Englishmen. Most of these men came, like 
Goulburn, from Eton, or, like Stanley, from Rugby. None could 
be charged with frivolity. All possessed that salt of character, 
a sense of fun, in which Goulburn was, beyond the others, con- 
spicuous. Somewhere a manuscript remnant must still exist of 
certain letters purporting to be written on the state of Oxford 
in 1836, by Thomas Carlyle, “writer of books,” to A. P. Stanley,* 
scholar of Balliol. The style was as clever an imitation of the 
Chelsea Scotsman as ever appeared in the parodies of the late 
“Pat Alexander,” of Edinburgh. Waldegrave, the future Bishop of 
Carlisle, who belonged to the set, burned some of them, but 
others were rescued by the future Dean Lake. The cradle of 
the Evangelicals of the Victorian age was, during these days, 
within the walls of Balliol. Goulburn and Waldegrave both led 
the reaction against, or roused others from the somnolence super- 
vening on, the earlier Tractarianism: If, like Dean Lake, Stanley, 
in his youth, confessed the charm of Newman ; yet, in his unsectarian 
maturity, the Dean of Westminster had more in common with 
Evangelicals than with Puseyites. This may be seen by anyone 
who will carefully read a. most important and _ interesting 
declaration of personal faith which, in the shape of an article 
mainly about Newman, Stanley contributed to The Edinburgh 
Review a short time before his death in the summer of 1881.+ 
Three other undergraduates from out-colleges often associated 
with this Balliol group. Golightly of Oriel, Goulburn’s special 


* For other instructive and entertaining proofs of Goulburn’s humour, see an 
admirable letter from his surviving intimate of Balliol days—Dr. Lake—in Pa// 
Mall Gazette, June 13, 1897. Dr. Lake has also given me one or two valuable 
references on this particular point. 

+ As a proof that no offence against the etiquette of anonymous writing is 
committed in assigning this article to its distinguished writer, Dean Stanley him- 
self, 1 may say, mentioned its authorship to me as an open secret, and I know 
attached much importance to the composition. 
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friend,* was afterwards to become the titular chief of the Evan- 
gelical party. Walter Kerr Harrison, also of Oriel, though not 
a Fellow, was of the same way of thinking, but later declared 
himself a_ rectified Evangelical, which seems to have been a 
euphemism for High Church. The old Oxford High Church 
party, which long preceded the Tractarians, had only the name 
in common with those who followed them. The ideal Anglican 
of these earlier Churchmen, Joshua Watson, Bishop Blomfield, &c., 
was Robert Nelson, author of Zhe Fasts and Festivals. Their 
liturgical authority was Wheatley on the Book of Common Prayer. 
To-day Mr. Bright of Christ Church, Pusey’s special pupil and 
friend, is perhaps the High Anglican leader on the Isis, though there 
is another Anglican section, of which Mr. Montague Burrows is the 
most prominent, who are not prepared to go all lengths with the 
English Church Union. That connection which in Goulburn’s 
college days was represented by himself, Waldegrave, and Golightly 
has not yet died out. Two years before his death Dr. Pusey 
remarked to me, “ Evangelicalism has lost its unction.” There is, 
however, still a not very large, but a very active and beneficent 
band of men at Oxford who are the heirs of the old Evangelicals, 
who send out many missionaries in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society. The headquarters of this party is Wycliffe 
Hall. Its principal is the Rev. F. C. Chavasse. He has already 
succeeded in part to the influence long exercised by Canon 
A. M. W. Christopher. His chief assistant at Oxford is, I think, 
to-day the Rev. Talbot Rice, of the Dynevor family, who is 
Rector of St. Peter le Bailey, where in my own undergraduate 
days an excellent man and capital scholar of the old sort, the 
Rev. Henry Litton, had preceded Mr, Rice. Henry Burrows, of 
St. John’s, a man of much originality, was during the Goulburn 
era the personal intimate of the future Dean Lake. 

A far more illustrious member of St. John’s College was not to be 
heard much of till two or three academic generations later. This was 
the future Dean of St. Paul’s, Henry L. Mansel, one of the most 
powerful thinkers, and probably the ablest rhetorician, whom Oxford 


* In the same litile Balliol group a place is assigned to “ Escott.” Filial modesty 
prevents my mentioning his name, but the fact is, as The Quarterly Review, April, 
1897, records it, I am indebted to him as well as to Dean Lake for several of the 
details contained in this paper. 
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in this century has produced. To the antagonistic influences ot 
Jowett of Balliol, and Mansel of St. John’s, must be traced back 
controversies which have had not less enduring effects upon all 
religious thought on the Isis, and throughout England than Zract 
go, or Newman’s Sermons at St. Mary’s. For organic significance 
for the enduring magnitude of the issues with which the con- 
troversy was charged, the discussion between Mansel and Maurice 
originated by the former's Bampton Lectures on the “Limits of 
Religious Thought” perhaps rank above any other doctrinal 
disputations of our day. Such was the sinister irony of events 
that the high orthodox and devotedly Tory Mansel did more to 
shake the foundations of the faith in the Oxford of his day 
than a whole dynasty of Jowetts or Hampdens could ever have 
accomplished. J. S. Mill’s pointed summary, in his well-known 
essay of Mansel’s views, may not be scientifically accurate, but 
gives in effect nearly the same account of them as was given by 
Maurice in his tractate What Then is Revelation; or, Is a Revelation 
Possible ? Jowett, with his usual acumen, saw that the question now to 
be decided was whether the omnipotence of the Divine Being included a 
disposition to use that dread Attribute for the mockery and delusion 
of the moral sense of his creatures ; whether, in other words, because the 
great First Cause conceivably might be Himself above human dis- 
tinctions between good and evil. He would employ that terrible pre- 
rogative to the confusion and perplexity of the human work of His 
hands. To put it simply, and with all respect, nothing less, as Jowett 
saw, than the ethical character of the Creator was at stake. For the 
moment some of the extreme Calvinists who coute gue coute insisted 
on whatever could deepen a sense of the Deity’s power, and who 
apparently thought it derogatory to Him to represent that power 
as tempered by mercy, always gave in their adhesion to the view 
of Mansel. On the other hand, the “more judicious” grieved, and 
questioned the piety or propriety of representing the Divinity as 
a Power between Whose ways and the ways of man there was 
neither analogy nor sympathy. 

After the spiritual energy communicated to English religion 
by the High Church Anglicans of Pusey’s day had spent itself, 
Oxford and the country with it were in danger of relapsing into 
a spiritual indifference as great, or an infidelity as practical, as 
ever had been known in Georgian times, During that period of 
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reaction, the genuineness of any revelation, Mosaic or Christian, was 
openly doubted or was quite explained away. The Jews were found to 
have been endowed with the same sort of genius for religion as that 
possessed by the Greeks for art, or by the Romans for government 
and law. The creeds of Hebraism and of Christendom were, it 
was argued, alike the inventions of the supernaturally gifted 
Children of Israel. Between 1845 and 1865, such views were 
openly, sometimes ably, expressed; they were never fairly met, 
but were practically ignored, on the other side. And now in 
1858 the great Tory champion of theological orthodoxy was 
understood to have asserted that while the Being who had 
given man his rudimentary notions of right and wrong, true and 
false, was Himself doubtless the embodiment of whatever was 
holy, just, good or true, it entirely passed human power to con- 
jecture what moral properties these epithets as interpreted by 
the Divine Judge might connote. 

At this juncture Jowett intervened with an efficacy which has 
for ever placed English religion in his debt. His application of 
the Platonic ideas was equally ingenious and wholesome. The 
visible world, Jowett opportunely recalled to men’s recollection, 
as the disciple of Socrates had maintained, and his Christian 
commentators had argued, was a type rather than a _ con- 
tradiction of the invisible. The things of the spirit and of 
eternity were known here from their reflections in _ space, 
time, and sense. To suppose that man had been placed on earth 
to find his way with the help of only false lights, and that the 
unseen was not only superior to, but was not even faintly 
reflected in, the seen; surely to assert this was equally 
dishonouring td the Creator and destructively deluding to 
the creature. If the danger of the spiritual darkness which 
then seemed about to settle on religion has now passed away, 
that happy result is due less to the ecclesiastical organisation of 
either party in the national Church than to the moral teaching 
of Jowett and of that other scholar of Balliol, Jowett’s contem- 
porary, who has just passed away. The ethical side of Jowett’s 
theology in opposition to Mansel’s suggestion of the impossibility of 
any revelation is recognised rather than expressed throughout 
Goulburn’s most useful and widely-circulated Personal Religion. 
This little book is, or in its earliest edition was, dedicated to a 
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member of that great commercial family which, at Oxford and 
elsewhere, has used its wealth as a bulwark to the national 
Faith, The Mr. Gibbs who has re-created, and re-endowed 
the Hertford College at Oxford, where Charles James Fox was 
educated, which used to be called Magdalen Hall, is a brother 
of the late blameless and gifted Rector of Clifton Hampden, 
near Abingdon. He was, also, one of Goulburn’s congregation at 
Quebec Chapel first, and Oxford Square afterwards. This is the 
sort of layman to hundreds of whom Goulburn was the same kind 
of power as was Maurice to those who listened to him in Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel, or H. P. Liddon to those who hung upon his kindling 
and austere eloquence at St. Paul’s. 

These are the men who, by their lives, by their example, by 
the spiritual and moral energy with which they inspire others, are 
the visible and immediate agents of the scarcely unimpaired 
influence of the national Church. The Royal commemoration 
has been followed by the fourth Lambeth Conference. This body 
in 1867 was an interesting novelty. To-day it is taken not less 
as a matter of course than Convocation itself. Its encyclical 
proposals for fresh Church organisation contain a new proof of 
organising zeal. The secretary of this body, Dr. Davidson of 
Winchester, is a son-in-law of Archbishop Tait. The associa- 
tions of his presence will have reminded many that the 
world-wide spread of Anglican Christianity is due to instru- 
mentalities more quickening than those of mere  organisa- 
tion. That of itself is not necessarily a sign of life, as all 
readers of Gibbon know; since, when the great Empire was 
dying of moral atrophy, its administrative machinery was elabor- 
ated with unprecedented minuteness. Organisation has perhaps 
gone as far as in the interests of the national Faith is 
desirable. The same may perhaps be said of the reconciling 
influences of secular tolerance and comprchensiveness.  Prelates, 
like Longley, Blomfield, Tait, Wilberforce, all wished to show 
charity towards their rivals of the Roman discipline. Their 
charity and wisdom would perhaps have been staggered by the 
interchange of social hospitalities between a Primate at Lambeth 
and a Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. But then they could 
not have foreseen the tolerant enterprise or the cast iron orthodoxy 
of the present occupant of the Chair of St. Augustine. The 
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Hard Church is as much a product of Oxford culture as the 
High, the Broad, or the Dry. It never had its proper representative 
among the rulers of the national Church till Dr. Temple 
of Rugby marched vi@ Exeter to the Canterbury See. While the 
Bishops are deliberating on the Thames, they follow the example 
of Stanley, Tait, and Goulburn, in wisely not shunning the presence, 
or ignoring the services of other labourers in outside Communions. 
This quality of attraction and absorption of alien elements; the regard 
to the principles of human nature and human progress, which these 
symbolise, rather than the imposing details and statistics of the world- 
wide machinery of the Anglo-Saxon Church, explain its vitality and 
its growth. Since the Lambeth Synods were first held the Church 
has been disestablished in Ireland. By the abolition of tests, it is 
no longer supreme at the Universities; yet it has lost no reality 
of power—at home or abroad. To ignore any of those elements of 
which it consists is to imperil all these processes and to court mis- 
carriage. Colonel Sandys has just given expression to the misgivings 
of many loyal sons of the Church by his parliamentary motion on 
the subject of the exclusion of Evangelical or Moderate Anglicans 
from their due share of clerical promotion. It is to be hoped that 
the prelates in Council on the Thames will not separate before 
they have considered this subject, and placed their views on it 
before the Prime Minister. Never was there a stronger Conserva- 
tive in all matters of Church and State than Dean Goulburn, 
the nephew of a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
in some of his latest talks with intimate friends, Goulburn placed 
clearly on record his fear lest the Conservative tendency to 
identify a single section with the infinitely varied Established 
Church of England was likely to exercise before long anything 
but Conservative results. Liberalism at Oxford, when not a mere 
bid for notoriety, has been for the most part a fugitive growth— 
the exp.ession chiefly of a passing dissatisfaction with contemporary 
conditions. Never was there a more Conservative stronghold than 
the Balliol of Goulburn’s day, or a more Conservative temperament 
than that of Goulburn himself. As in the case of his friends, so 
in Goulburn this temper was united with a deep conviction that 
for the Church of England the true Conservatism is to be as far 
as possible comprehensive of the entire sum of the spiritual forces 


at work among the English people. 
T. H. S, Escort. 
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A brilliant idea may be credited to Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Under the title 
of As Others See Us, he is editing continental opinion in a series of volumes 
that ought to be widely read. The craze for personalities which distinguishes 
our times may be here laudably indulged, and, without the aid of cheap 
photographs or the advertising interviewer, we may see ourselves (and by 
ourselves we always mean “ those others”) through foreign spectacles ; our 
outer lives and inner characteristics painted in such arresting colours, and 
with such masterly skill, that we cannot fail to be both amused and in- 
structed. Two more thoroughly attractive books than Across the Channel, 
by Gabriel Mourey (better known in Paris as “Gil Blas”), and Zhe England 
of To-day, by Oliveira Martins, it would be hard to find, in their different 
respects; the Frenchman impressionistic, poetic, emotional, exquisite in 
style; the Portuguese profoundly thoughtful, virile, statistical, devoted to 
economic calculations ; each, in his way, intently analytical. Their nationa- 
lities are vividly reflected in their work, and it is interesting to note the 
obvious prejudices with which they have come prepared to view ‘ This 
other Eden, demi-paradise.” Senor Martins, especially, owns to precon- 
ceived notions of English idiosyncrasies which, if stated before patriotism 
had gone out of fashion, say in John Bull’s Elizabethan days, might have 
earned him a cudgelling. He writes: “The semi-barbaric luxury of human 
things, the violence of colours of the metallic landscape, the impression of 
strength, the sentiment of a crudeness foreign to all delicacy and esthetic 
sensibility, were just the very sentiments that came to my mind, probably be- 
cause of the ideas with which I came,” and he dwells somewhat persistently 
on the Englishman’s love of flesh-eating, his lack of imagination, his passion 
for sport, greed of gold, and worship of tradition. Yet he cannot disguise an 
intense admiration for these semi-barbarians who have, he observes, “the 
usual defects of ardent youth,” and who, but half-civilised themselves, are, 
nevertheless, “ the first champions of the civilisations of the world.” 
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It is diverting to remark how the two writers of these perspicacious 
volumes contradict each other. Mr. Mourey entertains an exalted notion of 
English art ; Sefior Martins writes: ‘‘ Because they have no sun, the English 
cannot be philosophers or artists. ‘They haven’t got a spark of synthetic 
genius.” He also declares ‘‘the Englishman is more sensual and animal 
than any European,” while Mr. Mourey affirms that “they are refined and 
civilised to excess. . . . The shame they feel for their weaknesses and 
vices is the result of excessive refinement and civilisation rather than of the 
hypocrisy with which we tax them.” But upon one point both authors are 
agreed, that the Englishwoman, and particularly the English mss, isa very fine 
creature—chaste, healthy, beautiful, vigorous, racy, unconsciously alluring ; 
albeit lacking in ‘subtlety complexity, passion.’” And our children, our 
horses, our scenery, our museums come in for a large share of approval. The 
piety and mysticism we have derived, it is said, from our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, eflorescing in our manifold sects, in spiritualism, and the Salvation 
Army, impresses these strangers oddly, as being irreconcilable with the 
rampant materialism everywhere patent; nor can we wonder at their sur- 
prise. ‘The paradox has confused most English minds, though it is not, 
perhaps, more perplexing than the mixture of blatant Atheism and gross 
superstition manifest in France. Senor Martins makes an attempt to explain 
English inconsistencies, and his conclusions are reasonably valid. But it is 
impossible to treat of them here, or to give any adequate idea of the scope of 
his work. No one who loves to browse upon a fertile book can afford to miss 
The England of To-day. It is a fine pasture of lucid thought, keen observa- 
tion, and spiced epigram. Mr. Jacobs is to be thanked for his venture, 
which will assuredly prove a big success if the forthcoming volumes promised 
are as conspicuously well-written and ably-translated as these two, worthily 
representing the microscopes of France and Portugal. 

In her Canadian Scrap- Book, Lady Jephson presents a view of ‘‘as others 
see us” to Canada, and, from her preface, one might judge that the view is 
not altogether acceptable. To us at home it seems a charming and flattering 
tribute to the colony whose glamour has been made familiar to our eyes 
through the romances of Gilbert Parker ; but Canadian critics bitterly resent 
certain passages in an article entitled “Canadian Society, Past and Present,” 
which appeared originally in Zhe Mew Review. It is a bright, observant 
article, and does not, so far as we can see, contain a grain of malice; but the 
inflation of molehills to mountains is a necessary part of the critic’s trade ; he 
could hardly live without it. According to Lady Jephson, the Canadian girl 
has a good time, plenty of freedom, and little supervision by “that ogre the 
chaperon ” ; but after marriage she settles down to “complete absorption in 
household matters.” Her beauty is striking, rather American than English, 
and soon fades. ‘A servile and ridiculous obedience to the dictates of Mrs. 
Grundy is everywhere most marked,” says the writer, and Sabbath observance 
“carried to such an excess that a game of tennis or ‘Halma’ on Sunday is 
enough, if discovered, to ostracise socially its perpetrators.” But she hastens 
to soften this sentence by a high compliment to the code of morals prevalent 
throughout the Dominion. Her character-sketches are as delightful as her 
own illustrations, and that is saying much. He who buys 4 Canadian Scrap- 
Book for its dainty pictures will not be disappointed in the literary matter 
bound up with them. ‘‘Madame Yvonne” is delicious. ‘No children! 
None! None!” she cries, at the author’s confession of childlessness. ‘“Cie/ / 
What a useless woman !”—a pretty humour twinkles from all Lady Jephson’s 


‘Scraps.’ 















We have one more sight of ourselves as “others see us” in the quaint, 
little fairy book, Zo Zuniland with a Moon Goblin, which offers a whimsical 
elvish verdict on this terrestrial sphere and its denisons. The prime advan- 
tage of “ Luniland ” over “ Real Land” is thus stated by a good-natured fairy 
elephant in the story: “ Your earth is such a sad place because everybody 
covets there. Now, we don’t allow it in Luniland. Coveting and grumbling 
are crimes with us, and the first offence is visited with lifelong punishment 
as a warning to the rest.” The offenders, he adds, are turned into cuckoos 
and bluebottles, who are banished from Luniland to the Earth, because 
“they are such noisy, tiresome, complaining things,” and “ suit very well a 
world where nobody is satisfied, everyone is restless, and the thing that és 
never seems the thing that ought to be.” 

Children will like this story, and remember its funny bits. It is modelled 
somewhat on the lines of Adice in Wonderland, for which the author may be 
forgiven, as it must be difficult to write a fairy tale nowadays without reflect- 
ing Carroll, whose lovely, immortal nonsense has deeply influenced his 
generation. How deeply, we might quote several instances from Miss 
Pendered’s book to prove. The goblin who conducts her small hero through 
strange lands behind the Moon Door isa sound philosopher of the Dormouse 
and Afarch Hare vein. When asked why gnomes and djinns are so proud 
of their unsounded initials, he replies: “ Are not all persons proud of having 
things that are no use, especially when they didn’t make those things them- 
selves? Arn’t you prouder of your fine toys than you are of your brush and 
comb? and arn’t you more conceited when anyone says you're a tall boy 
than when anyone says you’rea good boy? Yah! It’s because you can’t 
make yourself tall and you can make yourself good. That’s the reason. It’s 
natural.” ‘There are many other good things in this dainty volume, which 
stands unique on account of its illustrations, the original work of a child 
barely ten years ofage. If “‘ Little Dorothy Hope” fulfils the promise held out 
in these clever drawings, we shall certainly hear more of her. Miss Pendered 
is evidently in fullest sympathy with children’s odd ideas, and has written a 
book which will delight people of all ages. It isa charming fairy-tale, prettily 
got up and illustrated. We hope the author will give us more of these 
delightful rambles with the Moon Goblin, 

There are books we read for the story and others we read for the writing ; 
it is rare to find a combination of matter and manner that completely satisfies 
us on both sides. Mrs. Leith-Adams tells a good tale effectively, and it 
would be hard to remember a more dramatic or picturesque scene than that 
presented in the chapter entitled “The Wearing of the Green” in Co/our- 
Sergeant, No. I. Company. The novel from beginning to end is firm in con- 
struction and characterisation, emphatically excellent in point of handling, and 
wholesome in tone. There is in its pages so strong and warm a personality 
that the book cannot fail to become popular, and should be enthusiastically 
received in the Emerald Isle, from which it gains its setting, for the sympathy 
everywhere displayed towards the Irish peasantry. 

But Mrs. Leith-Adams weakens her style by a too lavish use of adjectives, 


and her syntax is occasionally a trifle lax. She would be well-advised to- 


avoid such phrases as “rippling tremblements,” and “guard against them be- 
coming ;” whilea little restraint would have prevented so exuberant asentence 
as “he could say to himself that the rich, ripe tint of the oval cheek that was 
all he could see beneath the heavy, drooping braids of the rippling hair was 
the loveliest he had ever seen.” An author who can, with so much grace and 
command of happy similes, draw vivid pictures of life to charm the culti- 
vated reader should run no risk of comparison with those far inferior workers 
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who turn out machine-made stuff for uncritical circulating library devourers. 
There are soldiers in Colour-Sergeant, No. I. Company, worthy to place 
beside Terence Mulvaney and his comrades ; as real, and nearly as humorous. 

The thirst for adventure still rages, and attempts to cope with the demand 
for fiction of a stirring character arrive every day from different publishing 
houses. One of the latest is a narrative by Dominick Daly, called Adven- 
tures of Roger L’ Estrange, which comes armed with a preface by the famous 
H. M. Stanley, who heartily recommends the work. We all, naturally, con- 
sider Mr. Stanley a good judge of what travel and pioneering should be, and, 
therefore, his word may go a great way. ‘“‘ Roger L’Estrange” writes auto- 
biographically ; his style is simple, lucid, unvarnished, as that of a plain Cap- 
tain of Tudor days should be. The book smacks greatly of Rodinson Crusoe, 
and in some of his descriptions the author does not play a bad second to 
Defoe. As a historical record of North American discovery the book 
possesses a value of its own, and will repay careful reading. We do not know 
whether to hold Mr. Dominick Daly or “ Roger L’Estrange” responsible for, 
“ There was little difference in the ages of we three children,” but it will be 
safe to credit it to the rough Elizabethan traveller, whose script was dis- 
covered in a Mexican museum amidst a collection of Aztecdocuments. There 
is a slight romance connected with his wanderings, on which the pearls of 
incident are, as it were, strung; and, altogether, this last addition to the 
piled-up store of heroic fiction may be scored as a success, 





